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RICHARD M. DORSON 


A Theory for American Folklore 


The following paper was read at a joint meeting of the American Folklore Society with the 
American Anthropological Association and the American Studies Association at Chicago, 27 
December 1957. Planning of the symposium and arrangements for its publication were made by 
John Ball, Miami University, and Hennig Cohen, executive secretary of the ASA, with Thomas A. 
Sebeok, then editor of the Society, and MacEdward Leach, executive secretary of the AFS.—Ep. 


a first joint meeting between the American Folklore Society and the Ameri- 
can Studies Association may occasion private doubts along with public felicitations. 
Some cynic might question the usefulness of two amorphous organizations joining 
together to pool their insecurities and inchoate hopes. In reply I can point to the 
success of such union already pragmatically demonstrated in the nuptials between 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the American Folklore Society, MacEdward Leach, and 
his charming spouse, a holder of the doctor’s degree in American Civilization from 
the University of Pennsylvania. The argument of this paper will be that the child of 
such union is the properly reared American folklorist of the next generation. 

We may begin by considering the likely reactions of a young scholar who visits 
our Society because he finds himself interested in folk traditions within the United 
States. He comes here by a devious route, from his doctoral study in English, foreign 
languages, music, or one of the social sciences, and he seeks guideposts. He observes 
considerable enthusiasm in the folklore fraternity, evident in national, regional, 
and state meetings and journals. But it will not take him long to notice a disparity 
between the professional order of his own field and the helter-skelter domain of folk- 
lore. In place of the one established discipline there are transients or refugees like 
himself from a host. Instead of the one standard vocabulary, the common frame of 
reference, and the accepted critical or empirical approach within which controversy 
arises, he witnesses a kaleidoscope of activities and hears a multiplicity of accents. 
The annual program may cover hot jazz recordings, costumed Indian dances, field 
reports interspersed with song and tale or demonstrations interspersed with sage 
commentary, distribution analyses weighted with maps, erudite genealogies of 
legend or ballad, and advice from writers of children’s books who wish to restore 
folklore to the folk. Our friendly visitor may feel he has wandered into some kind of 
pedagogical sideshow. Eventually, as he becomes acculturated, he may learn to dis- 
tinguish type and motif patterns among these variegated folklorists. I should like to 
classify seven leading types, and comment on their inapplicability to the study of 
folk traditions in the United States, even though they may admirably serve their 
own ends.! 

I. Existinc Views 


1. Comparative Folklorists. A professionally trained folklorist in the United States 
today has drunk deep of the Finnish historical-geographical method. Stith Thompson 
and Archer Taylor brought to America the illustrious tradition of the Grimms, 
Bolte and Polivka, Kaarle and Julius Krohn and Antti Aarne, and enhanced it with 
their giant studies of the folktale, riddle, and proverb. The Finns speak about the 
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necessity of gathering all possible variants, comparing them to determine their oldest 
elements, and so plotting the mystical Ur-form from which all subsequent forms have 
radiated. To assist in the task of working through the labyrinthine mass of variants, 
Thompson and Taylor have constructed awesome indexes of motifs and riddles. 
The preparation of these necessary tools of research has almost become an end in 
itself, obscuring the original theoretical premise, that a complex tale or other folk- 
lore item originated at one time in one place and can with infinite pains be traced 
to its lair. 

This scholarship originated in Europe and was designed to fit European condi- 
tions. M4rchen or animal tales or rune-songs will not be traced to Jamestown or 
Plymouth—save as a port of entry. The Finnish method can be applied within 
North America, as Stith Thompson has shown with the Star Husband tale, but 
such a study deals with primitive literature and not with American civilization.” 
The American folklorist wants to know what happens to folk materials in the United 
States. He is not internationally minded in the Finnish sense, comparing variants 
wherever they are found, but in the American sense, comparing nationality tradi- 
tions in the United States with their forms and functions in the lands of their origins. 
His problem is not to find the Ur-type of a given tale, but to contrast Italian-American 
with Italian folk traditions and folk customs. Kaarle Krohn himself has said that 
the special national imprints on folklore are fully as worth investigation as the com- 
mon international aspects.? His statement applies with special force to the United 
States with her unique history. 

2. Cultural Anthropologists. Recently Bascom has attempted to close the widen- 
ing gulf between anthropological and humanistic folklorists in a series of meaty 
papers.* No humanist has accepted his invitation to respond in kind, and his articles 
underscore the difficulty of cross-disciplinary communication. The tradition of 
American anthropological friendliness to folklore goes back to Boas, who edited our 
JOURNAL from 1908 to 1923. Boas demolished the prevailing notions of Daniel Brinton 
in the celestial theory of Indian tale origins, through painstaking fieldwork which 
demonstrated the cultural individuality of tribal traditions. Borrowing by culturally 
similar neighbors explained common tale elements, and not any psychic unity of 
mankind. He regarded tribal folktales as a form of primitive art, reflecting the cul- 
ture from which they sprouted. Now every anthropologist who publishes in our 
JOURNAL makes his obeisance to Boas’ Tsimshian Mythology, the classic work that con- 
structed an ethnography from tales. At the present time, when anthropologists in- 
creasingly pass folklore by for studies in social organization and personality in cul- 
ture, it is Herskovits, the student of Boas, and Bascom, the student of Herskovits, 
who have principally retained hospitality to folklore. In their addresses we see the 
Boasian emphases on folklore as a mirror of culture—a mirror that distorts as well 
as reflects—and on folktales as a form of art. 

Some of their counsel lights up the distance between anthropological and Ameri- 
can folklorists. Herskovits recommends that the humanist distinguish between folk 
literature and folk custom, and confine his attention to the former.® Bascom pro- 
poses that the humanist extend his inquiries from literary and historical to psycho- 
logical and functional problems, and that he study folklore in its living context of 
cultural sanctions and conventions and aesthetic satisfactions. He would give the 
name “verbal art” to this creative folklore. 

These proposals serve the cause of the anthropologist who divides his ethnog- 
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raphy into convenient categories of culture, but they do not comfort the American 
folklorist. The anthropologist speaks confidently about culture and folklore. I have 
heard Bascom say that nothing is so easy to collect as folklore. This may be true in 
Africa but it is not so in the United States. We are not sure where the folklore is, 
how to find it, what form it will take, or how viable it is in the community. Nor can 
we speak with any certainty about “the culture”’ in dealing with the vast conglomer- 
ate society of the United States. The theory of survivals has been discarded as a com- 
prehensive explanation for the appearance of folklore in civilized society, but some 
manifestations of belief and custom are fading survivals; others are, as Herskovits 
suggests, reinterpretations; others are new growth; others are artificially stimulated 
from mass media. Prized traditions and folkways lie hidden in the Kentucky Pine 
Mountain or the Louisiana bayous or the Carolina sea islands. Other folklore flourish- 
es in the midst of American life, among college students and athletic teams. The 
humanist cannot generalize about American folklore the way the anthropologist 
does about folklore among the Chaga or Navajo. 

So no easy distinction between verbal art and ethnography makes sense to the 
folklorist.® Belief in the devil qualifies as supernatural tradition, but the anthro- 
pologist would place this notion under Religion. Hunting mushrooms each spring 
is an Indiana folkway, but the anthropologist sets such a practice under Food Gather- 
ing. The shivaree or couvade are neither verbal nor art but they belong to Euro- 
American folk tradition.” 

Our anthropological friends do provide enormously valuable suggestions for 
the American folklorist. The concept of culture can be applied regionally to Ameri- 
can subcultures, as a tool for slicing up and making more digestible the forty- 
eight contiguous states. Herskovits in advocating attention to contemporary folk 
groups like professors in the faculty club or GI’s home from the barracks gives us 
excellent direction. Bascom’s demands for data about the narrator and his audience 
and the attitudes in the culture toward tale and song, proverb and riddle, warn 
collectors who gather only texts. Especially should the theoretical field problems 
posed by anthropologists furnish suggestions to American folklorists. One thinks of 
Boas investigating the Tshimshian and the Kwakiutl to test the hypothesis that 
American Indians had crossed into North America from Siberia, of Herskovits 
working from Dahomey to Trinidad and Haiti and Brazil and Surinam to check 
African Negro retentions in the New World, of Redfield comparing four Guate- 
malan communities ranging from simple village to complex town to sharpen the 
concept of the folk society, of Kluckhohn examining the value systems of five ad- 
jacent cultures in western New Mexico (Navajo, Pueblo, Spanish-American, Mor- 
mon, Texas homesteader).* The intricate mosaic of American civilization makes 
possible any number of analogous inquiries which the folklorist can test in the field. 
But the problems he frames will be based on the folklore of one unique, complex 
culture. 

3. Folksong and Folkmusic Specialists. After attending the meetings and reading 
the journals, the visitor to our Society—or even the old member—may feel himself 
overwhelmed by the devotees of folksong and folkmusic. Francis James Child is 
king here, and Cecil Sharp his high priest. Ballad variants are microscopically 
scrutinized, their pedigrees exhaustively traced, their music subjected to IBM tests, 
the liaison of folksong and broadside and recording and art song psychoanalyzed. 
A new phalanx under the banner of Ethnomusicology marches into the hall to the 
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rhythms of African drumbeats and Indian love calls. A bystander gains the im- 
pression that America is a land of troubadours whose inhabitants carol before break- 
fast, woo at luncheon with love lyrics, entertain in the evening with ballad shockers, 
and retire with gospel hymns, folk of course. 

This folksong scholarship represents largely an Anglo-American development. 
Percy, Ritson and Scott unearthed the old ballads, Child in America canonized 
them, Sharp came from England to capture them in the Southern Appalachians, 
and Belden, Barry, Brown and a host of others have collected them assiduously 
ever since. One notices in both countries the cleavage between folksong specialists 
and other folklorists. The Folk-Lore Society in London and its prime movers, Gomme, 
Lang, Hartland, Clodd, and Nutt, belong to a separate scholarly tradition from 
the line that leads through Percy to Cecil Sharp and the formation of the English 
Folksong and Dance Society. In the United States we recognize how exclusively 
preoccupied with folksong are Barry and the Lomaxes. The collection and study of 
folksong texts and tunes appear to the American folklorist as self-contained pursuits. 
Kaarle Krohn himself suggested that the study of folk music on the one hand and nar- 
ratives and folk beliefs on the other required different skills and aimed at different 
goals.° 

If the American folklorist finds the problems of folksong peripheral to his con- 
cerns, he sees in the materials of folksong very direct connections. The English and 
Scottish popular ballads undergo a process of Americanization as they take on the 
coloring of their new environment. They may shed their tragic elements to reflect 
the happy-ending compulsions of American life, as Hyman ingeniously suggests. !° 
A native balladry arises from the history and occupations of the New World. How 
successfully folksong may be wedded to its American setting appears in Eckstorm 
and Smyth’s Minstrelsy of Maine where an historical division of woods songs is pre- 
sented, and keen essays comment on their forms and themes, to show, for example, 
how the modern newspaper crime story displaces the old ballad formulas.'! In 
Korson’s collections of coal mining lore we see too the links between song, legend 
and custom which rise out of a common background.!? The Fifes declare that 
folksongs alone can furnish the outlines of Mormon history and theology.!# 

4. Special Pleaders. Occasionally a voice is still heard in strident exposition of 
one all-embracing interpretation of folk traditions. The plea may be aggressively 
asserted in behalf of myth-ritual origins, or sexual symbolism, or the class struggle. 
Here are flung the long shadows thrown by Frazer, Freud, and Marx. Such unitary 
views belong to Europe in the nineteenth century, when solar mythologists and 
cultural evolutionists interpreted all folklore as myths about the sun or survivals 
from savages. Today Hyman quotes Englishmen on the ritual origins of folklore— 
Raglan, Weston, Cornford, Cook—and we strain to see a ritual sacrifice in Mike 
Fink’s shooting of Talbert. In criticizing American folklorists for failure to develop 
any theoretical premises, Hyman has performed salutary service. But the student 
of American folk materials, bewildered by their variety and number, cannot dally 
along the garden paths of the special pleaders even if they appear seductive—which 
they don’t. 

5. Regional Collectors. The four approaches to folklore just mentioned came to 
the United States from abroad. Three others have evolved in this country to deal 
with purely American materials. 

Regional collecting in the United States is motivated chiefly by convenience 
and emotional identification with a locality. Collectors visit “their people”: Ran- 
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dolph in the Ozarks, Dobie in Texas, Chase in the Virginia Appalachians, Henry 
W. Shoemaker in central Pennsylvania, Leonard Roberts in the Kentucky Pine 
Mountain, Fife in Mormon Utah. So the regionalist becomes identified with the 
area of his birth or residence, or at least his summer vacations. Gardner revisited 
the Schoharie Hills of New York for six summers to gather her harvest. Korson has 
identified himself with the coal miners. Brewer confines himself to the southern 
Negro, Saucier to the Louisiana Cajuns. The collections that result include technically 
excellent works and have furnished us with indispensable materials. Nevertheless, 
even at best they remain on the level of text-hunting. Eventually the regional folk- 
lorist turns into a parochial folklorist, ploughing the same field endlessly, collecting 
simply to collect. This may be as large a goal as the collector wishes to set for himself; 
Randolph admits his concern begins and ends with the Ozarks, and Dobie considers 
the United States an appendage to Texas.!*° But our potential American folklorist 
does not intend to be an Ozarkologist or a Texologist. He is concerned with the 
whole civilization, and with all its regions and occupations. Presumably he will 
work now with one, now with another body of material, according to the questions 
he has framed. As does the anthropologist, he will base his expeditions on an hy- 
pothesis and test it in the field with tough empirical data. 

County collecting gained headway in England in the late nineteenth century, 
and produced substantial contributions for Shropshire, Herefordshire, Guernsey, 
and other districts. These collectors were seldom theoretical scholars, while the 
theorists like Lang and Gomme did no collecting, but library and field folklorist 
joined forces in their search for survivals, and were occasionally linked by a dual 
figure like Charlotte Burne. American regional collecting can similarly be tied to 
theoretical questions. The kind of collecting which Halpert advocates, by lifetime 
residents in their own backyard, will yield an aimless piling up of folklore bric-a- 
brac. !§ 

6. Literary Historians. In 1931 Constance Rourke wrote a seminal book on 
American Humor which bore important implications for folklore and literature. Calling 
attention to forgotten sketches, yarns, and farces of the ante-bellum decades—such 
as Meine had reprinted the previous year in his Tall Tales of the Southwest—she de- 
clared that this indigenous vein of popular folk humor formed a fertile subsoil for 
the flowering of American literature. In the writings of major American authors 
she traced the forms of lampoon, hoax, comic metaphor, burlesque, and hyperbole 
drawn from folk and popular sources. Other literary scholars pressed forward into 
the exciting domain she had surveyed, and the string of small-scale and full-length 
studies of folk humor in American literature has continued unabated to the present 
day. 

While Miss Rourke displayed brilliant insights into American comic legend, she 
never engaged in fieldwork and showed little awareness of the international currents 
of folklore. Consequently she fails to distinguish sharply between folk and sub- 
literary traditions. The later literary scholars she has influenced know little about 
folklore except what they read in her American Humor, and compound her short- 
comings. A now famous source like the New York Spirit of the Times contains a mass 
of humorous sketches and tales, some of which can be recognized as folktales, while 
others represent autobiographical, semifictional, or fanciful events. In their an- 
thologies and critical studies the literary scholars never properly discriminate be- 
tween these forms, since they lack the tools of the folklorist to identify traditional 
motifs and tale-types. When a praiseworthy article does appear identifying humorous 
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folktales in pre-Civil War Louisiana newspapers, we observe that its author, Moore, 
acknowledges aid from a professional folklorist, Jansen.'7 

Without such aid, the literary historians fall into egregious error. We see the able 
excavator of Native American Humor (1800-1900,) and the Mike Fink legends, Walter 
Blair, betrayed into a book of spurious folk heroes in Tall Tale America. Writing 
about tall tales in his study of the Spirit of the Times, Yates conjectures whether the 
author of a piece titled “Cut Legs” might have been influenced by Irving’s “The 
Devil and Tom Walker,” and wonders if Benet read “Cut Legs” before writing 
“The Devil and Daniel Webster.” Yates does not know that “Cut Legs” is a widely 
distributed European folktale about the Devil, Types 1030 and 1036, “The Crop 
Division,’ while the other two stories are sophisticated compositions.'* Of many 
inadequate articles that could be cited on folklore in American literature, offering 
no supporting evidence, a recent one on Huckleberry Finn in the journal American 
Literature can serve as the horrible example.!® 

The realm of Americana in which oral humor and legend crisscross with popular 
culture and creative literature holds vast riches for students of American civilization. 
Literary historians have entered this domain from the side of print, in studies of 
writers who have assimilated the varied folk traditions of American life into their 
stories, novels, poems, and plays. Exciting anthologies and essays came from the 
original spadework of Rourke, Meine, Blair, and DeVoto, but the deeper sub- 
sequent scholars dig toward folk roots, the more unsatisfactory their research ap- 
pears. 

7. Popularizers. Curiously, the one group in the United States who profess 
most concern with American folk traditions have least interest in its serious study. 
These are the popularizers, whose organ is the New York Folklore Quarterly, whose 
leading figure is Benjamin A. Botkin, the treasury manufacturer, and whose shrillest 
spokesman is Moritz Jagendorf, a writer of children’s books. 

Popularization of folklore begins back with the brothers Grimm, who soon dis- 
covered the market appeal of fairy tales. The issue over tampering with folk materials 
disturbed even the great team of English folklorists, and led Gomme to chide Lang 
for dispensing multi-hued fairy books. Two prodigiously prolific Victorian clerics, 
Baring-Gould and T. F. Thistleton Dyer, poured out popularized tomes of folklore 
that now molder on library shelves. Folklore did not become big business in the 
United States until the 1940’s, when Botkin began issuing his treasuries, Alan Lomax 
took to the air, and Burl Ives hit the night clubs. The cavernous maw of the mass 
media gobbled up endless chunks of folksiness, and a new rationale appeared for 
the folklorist: his mission is to polish up, overhaul, revamp, and distribute folklore 
to the American people. This he can do through the writing of juvenile and treasury 
folk-books, singing and recording of folksongs, and staging of folk festivals. 

In our quest for guidelines to a theory of American folklore, we cannot tarry with 
folklore performers and popularizers. They employ no theoretical premises, and 
engage in no basic research in the field or in the library. Their aim is to reach the 
public with any materials at hand, and their methods too often are the methods of 
fakelore. The American folklorist must take his stand squarely for or against standards 
and theory. When Tidwell commits himself to Botkin’s formula with a Treasury of 
American Folk Humor, he must expect criticism for rehashing old jokebooks. My quarrel 
is less with Botkin than with folklorists who praise his patchworks as models of re- 
search. One notes that the eulogistic reviewers in the folklore journals of his first 
treasury possessed little or no background in American Studies.?° 
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Conclusion. This then is the current brew of folklorist traditions: a blend of Thomp- 
son’s The Folktale, Boas’ Tsimshian Mythology, Sharp’s English Folksongs of the Southern 
Appalachians, Raglan’s The Hero cum Hyman, Randolph’s Ozarkadia, Rourke’s 
American Humor, and Botkin’s A Treasury of American Folklore. From some or all of 
them the American folklorist may gain inspiration and fruitful concepts, but none 
fits his needs entirely. He must fashion his own platform and define his own targets. 
An occasional article like Bayard’s attempt to pin down the elusive nature of folk 
matter, or earlier symposia that have appeared in our JOURNAL, merely emphasize 
the absence of continuity and common terms and agreed goals for American folk- 
lorists.?! 


II. FoLKLORE AND AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


Existing folklore theories and philosophies bear little relevance to the American 
situation because American civilization is the product of special historical condi- 
tions which in turn breed special folklore problems. American history begins in the 
seventeenth century. It looks back to no ancient racial stock, no medieval heritage, 
no lineage of traditions shrouded in a dim and remote past. The American folklorist 
must face a question that few of his colleagues anywhere in the world need ask, 
namely, what is his own folklore? Even in those countries whose history is most 
analogous to our own, the Latin American republics, Australia, or Canada, a far 
simpler situation exists; the folklorist deals with transplanted Englishmen, French- 
men, Spaniards, Portuguese, or with a fusion between a distinct European and a 
tenacious Indian inheritance. In the United States the tower of Babel has been re- 
erected. Those countries where folklore science has flourished most vigorously, 
England, Germany, Finland, Ireland, Sweden, Japan, possess the tidiest of cultural 
histories. But what are the common traditions of Yankee and immigrant, of Negro 
and Indian? 

We may look for them in the great dramatic movements of American history: 
exploration and colonization, Revolution and the establishment of a democratic 
republic, the westward surge, the tides of immigration, the slavery debate that 
erupted in Civil War, and the triumph of technology and industrialization. This is 
the framework of the traditions and institutions that have shaped the American 
character. They need to be taken into account in the history of American literature, 
philosophy, religion, economics, politics—and folklore. These forces have affected 
the folk traditions brought into the United States from Europe, Africa, and Asia, 
and they have shaped and created new folklore, or new adaptations of old folklore 
themes. The facts of American history create problems for the American folklorist— 
for instance, in the study of immigrant folk materials—which are central to his con- 
cern but peripheral or nonexistent for the comparative folklorist. Hence the American 
folklorist should be trained in American history and civilization as well as in folklore. 
Conversely, scholars trained in American Studies or in American Literature should 
be schooled in folklore if they intend to deal with folkloristic, subliterary, and popular 
materials of American culture. 

In this paper one may merely suggest problems and inquiries the American 
folklorist will be equipped to undertake. 

1. Colonization. The colonial period is the breeding ground and nursery of 
American folklore. Where the comparative folklorist searches for the elusive Ur-form 
in the steppes of Siberia or a village by the Ganges, the American folklorist takes 
his point of departure with the settlements of the seventeenth century. Here is the 
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historic moment when European traditions crossed the Atlantic and took root in the 
wilderness environment. Here English and Indian supernaturalism mingled, and 
here the giant tasks of taming a new world inspired a new growth of legend. One can 
even discern the first shoots of a humor that in time becomes distinctively American. 
The seventeenth century especially is permeated from top to bottom of society with 
respect for the supernatural, since rationalism had not yet driven its wedge between 
the intellectuals and the folk. 

A surprisingly full body of colonial writings is available to the foiklorist. The 
colonists poured their literary energies into accounts of voyages and explorations, 
promotional tracts, diaries and journals, providential histories, lurid Indian captivi- 
ties, and descriptions of the savages and denizens of the New World. Early in the 
eighteenth century newspapers and almanacs and broadside ballads appear. Since 
the lives of the colonists were intimately connected with supernatural beliefs and 
wonders, folklore abounds in these productions, in the form of English witchcraft, 
Indian shamanism, travelers’ chimeras, Puritan providences. Such works as the 
Account of Two-Voyages to New England by John Josselyn, which appeared in 1675, or 
the General History of Connecticut, which Samuel Peters published in 1781, are strewn 
with colonial marvels and prodigies. Kittredge found abundance of transplanted 
English folk notions in the Massachusetts almanacs of Robert B. Thomas.?? From 
the reports of early travelers Masterson assembled natural history tales, the narrative 
blend of bestiary lore, exaggeration, and misconception which formed so appetizing 
a fare for English readers of American wilderness adventurers.?* But for the most 
part colonial folklore is virgin territory. 

Let me give one example of research possibilities. The American folklorist can 
find in the seventeenth century a wealth of remarkable providences. These are 
customarily discussed by American intellectual and literary historians in their 
treatment of Puritanism and the Mathers. Increase and his son Cotton compiled a 
splendid assortment of marvelous happenings to illustrate the wonderful workings 
of God in the New World. Since the Puritans regarded themselves as God’s elect, 
and since they had voyaged to Massachusetts to establish a Holy Commonwealth 
dedicated to His Revealed Word, and since furthermore God communicated to 
his saints by direct intervention into the natural world, the people of Massachusetts 
Bay scrutinized fearfully and hopefully every providential manifestation of the divine 
will. Through providences they could check the course of their personal roads to 
salvajion, and of their corporate cause for a Bible Commonwealth. By definition 
the providence embraced the extraordinary, untoward occurrence. Increase Mather, 
as the foremost minister of the Bay Colony, set about collecting all examples of 
providences throughout the Puritan communities, and his fellow ministers zealously 
abetted the work; his indefatigable son Cotton continued the hunt. Folk beliefs that 
had taken root in the rocky New England soil and twined around the lives of the 
colonists are brought to light in the providences. Calamitous events that lingered on 
in the memories of later generations are written down as providences. The provi- 
dences, in short, were based on supernatural motifs and floating legends.?* 

In June of 1648 a crowd of people in New Haven harbor saw a brave ship sail 
through the air and vanish in a smoky cloud, immediately upon a thunderstorm. 
Their minister, Mr. Davenport, declared in public that God had condescended to 
quiet the afflicted spirits of his people who were troubled at the fate of their kinsmen, 
by sending them this account of his sovereign disposal of their lives. Half a century 
later, when Cotton Mather assembled his Magnalia Christi Americana, this spectral 
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sight was still the subject of marveling talk. Similar reports of phantom ships cir- 
culated through the colonies.?5 

When the prospects of the Bible Commonwealth reached low ebb, and grumblers 
and fainthearted retreated to the mother country, and cynics sneered at the Con- 
gregational churches, Governor John Winthrop dramatically recounted God’s 
providential judgments on these sinners. A ship had blown up in Boston harbor 
with scoffers on board; others had miserably lost family and fortune.?® This same 
motif of vengeance by the gods recurs throughout Puritan literature, lending special 
strength to the Puritan conviction that God championed his elect in the ceaseless 
battle against sinners and Satan. Hence Quakers, antinomians, savages, perverts 
all met with shocking fates, while saints escaped the terrors of the deep and the wilder- 
ness through providential deliverances. The reservoir of traditional folklore motifs 
supplied Puritan ministers and their congregations with abundant themes for their 
marvels and prodigies. Yet none of the splendid studies by Miller, Murdock, Werten- 
baker, Winslow, Simpson, considers this Puritan debt.?” The providences are but one 
point where colonial folklore and history intersect. 

2. The Westward Movement. Seaboard settlers early began pushing inland across 
the Appalachians toward the Pacific, in an historic trek that lasted until the end of 
the nineteenth century. Frederick Jackson Turner dramatized the role of the con- 
tinuous frontier in determining the course of American history and the shape of the 
American character, and folklorists can supply a corollary to his thesis. The frontier 
bred not only new species of men and new institutions remote from European in- 
fluences, but it cradled folk-heroes and released a flood of legends. Literary historians 
like Rourke have overstated the American and Western uniqueness of these strong 
heroes and tall tales, which have their counterparts in the East, in Europe, and 
throughout the world, but the frontier did indeed provide favorable conditions for 
the propagation of heroic story. Ancient tales and formulas crept into campfire 
circles and hunters’ cabins, to take on half-horse half-alligator coloring. Frontier 
society approximated the Heroic Age level of culture depicted by the Chadwicks, 
with the same devotion to fighting, hunting, drinking, and sporting, and the same 
seminomadic, individualistic heroes. The legends of Davy Crockett and the process 
of their growth show astonishing resemblances to those of the folk-epic heroes of other 
countries. A narrow biographer like John Shackford has no tools to comprehend this 
cultural process of legendary creation, even though he calls his book on David 
Crockett ““The Man and the Legend.” Heroic Age epics grow through cross-fertiliza- 
tion between oral tradition and popular literature, and so the case of Crockett re- 
quires the perspective both of folklore and of American civilization.?® 

Other heroic patterns germinate along the moving frontier. The disintegration 
of the Leatherstocking hero-figure from Cooper to the Beadle dime novels and Wild 
West movies is skillfully pursued, on the level of print, by Henry Nash Smith in 
Virgin Land. The outlaws best symbolized by Jesse James, Sam Bass, and Billy the 
Kid all share certain features of badmen folk biography, which their historical 
biographers rarely appreciate. Most of the books on Jesse James are based on literary 
sources, with one notable exception, Jesse James Was My Neighbor, by Homer Croy, 
who gathered many oral traditions about Jesse, some of which fall squarely into the 
patterns of folktale. Yet Croy declares that his book eschews all legend and folklore 
and can be trusted as accurate history.”® The American folklorist can still tap streams 
of legend flowing from frontier days. There has just come to light the full saga of 
Liver-Eating Johnson, a saturnine mountain man who ate the livers of Crow Indians 
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he relentlessly killed and scalped—according to the hitherto unrevealed reminiscences 
of White-Eye Anderson, who heard the grisly account from Del Gue, who partnered 
with the Liver-Eater.*° 

Fabulous myth as well as heroic legend flourished on the frontier. The travelers’ 
tales of natural wonders which amazed Europeans in the seventeenth century find 
their counterpart in the exaggerations about the agricultural paradise and the un- 
inhabitable desert. Henry Nash Smith has brilliantly sketched these myth pictures 
from documentary sources, but they appear in oral tales too.*! “Oregon”? Smith, 
one tall-tale hero in the United States who has been adequately studied, derived his 
name from marvelous accounts of the Oregon territory he brought back to Indiana 
and Illinois in the 1850’s, These tales were not idle whoppers, for in the emigrant 
guides of the period we find reports of Oregon which rivalled those of California, 
and pictured an earthly paradise that stimulated emigration.*? Such emigrant guides 
doubtless influenced frontier traditions, along with other cheap printed articles like 
recipe books, almanacs, and songsters—a point recently made by Louis Jones in 
advocating cooperation between local historian and folklorist.** 

Some frontier historians have utilized folklore materials. The studies of frontier 
social life and institutions by Everett Dick rely on personal interviews with old 
settlers as well as documentary sources. Especially has Theodore Blegen sharpened 
the concept of grass roots history in his sensitive essays on pioneer folk culture of the 
high Midwest.** The frontier culture complex, lacking the intellectual instruments 
of Eastern culture like cities, schools, libraries, and courts of law, contains many 
elements of folk custom which can be given historical and comparative treatment. 
As frontiersmen adapted themselves to shifting environments from trans-Appalachia 
to the Great Plains, so presumably did they adjust their folkways. 

3. Immigration. While one stream of Americans poured westward to reach the 
Pacific, an incoming flood of Europeans crossed the Atlantic to become Americans. 
Historians of American civilization have recognized the distinctive and prominent 
role played by immigrant groups, but the full story of transplantation and accultura- 
tion can never be told without considering immigrant folk traditions.?5 The ethnic 
inheritance which European and Asiatic newcomers brought with them consisted 
in good part of traditional observances, cuisine, demonology, remedies, entertain- 
ments. What happened to these folkways and folk beliefs after their possessors came 
to the United States? By examining their tenacity, deterioration, or compromises 
with the new culture, we see how different hyphenate groups responded to and acted 
upon existing American institutions. Yet the only full-length study of this sort, 
South Italian Folkways in Italy and America, by Phyllis Williams, was undertaken as a 
handbook for social workers. 

The linguist Einar Haugen in his massive study of the Norwegian Language in 
America drops many fruitful hints for the American folklorist. He points out that 
American culture patterns which vary from those in England often come from im- 
migrants, and he richly documents the statement through linguistic evidence. Some 
words soon dropped from the vocabulary of Norwegian immigrants, yielding to 
American terms, but others hung on durably, according to the disappearance or re- 
tention of culture traits. By this reckoning the church and home proved the most 
conservative Norwegian institutions, and the store, the farm, and the polling booth 
the most intrusive American ones.*® Folk materials can be similarly analyzed, to 
see which survive the ocean crossing. 

One question that has always intrigued me is what happens to demonic beings 
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when immigrants move from their homelands. Irish-Americans remember the fairies, 
Norwegian-Americans the nisser, Greek-Americans the vrykélakas, but only in rela- 
tion to events remembered in the Old Country. When I once asked why such demons 
are not seen in America, my informants giggled confusedly and said, “They’re 
scared to pass the ocean, it’s too far,” pointing out that Christ and the Apostles 
never came to America. Apparently the ethnic supernatural figures are too closely 
associated with the culture and geography of the Old Country to migrate. But sham- 
anistic and magical beliefs easily span the waves: beliefs in bloodstopping, the evil eye, 
second sight. A tavern keeper in Hurley, Wisconsin, Sam Colasacco, graphically 
described to me the fattura that occurred in the village of his birth near Rome, 
where a spell-caster rendered a bridegroom impotent. On finishing the account, 
Sam declared that a similar spell had been perpetrated by an Italian in Iron Moun- 
tain, Michigan, on his own son. 

We know little about the vitality of these beliefs in the new context of American 
civilization. Marvin Opler studied Japanese-Americans relocated at Tule Lake, 
California, and reports that the artificial confinement of many Issei and Nisei families 
regenerated Old Country supernaturalism, which lapsed again after the dispersal of 
the camps.*? Yet we may well be mistaken in presuming that Old Country folk be- 
liefs disintegrate under the impact of American life. In one day’s field recording 
from the only Greek family in Iron Mountain, Michigan, I secured some 12,000 
words of traditional texts testifying to their vigorous retention of Old Country folk 
ideas. These five isolated Greek-Americans maintained a close relationship with 
the mother country. George Corombos had revisited Greece several times and 
brought back a bride from one trip. The Coromboses still owned their home in 
Bambakou, and rented it out. Their pride in the beauty of Bambakou and the 
achievements of her citizens blended with their veneration for Haralampos, the 
patron saint of Bambakou, and Janaikis, their legendary Turk-destroying ancestor. 
As Bambakou and Greece remained alive in their minds, so did the memory of the 
vrykélakas and the nereidos and the mati, of saints’ miracles and magicians’ sorcery. 
They had never seen the ghoulish vrykélakas in America, but the mati, or evil eye, still 
operated in the New World. In fact Ted, my student, and the only American born 
Corombos, had been victimized by the mati as a baby, and was saved by his grand- 
mother, wise in Old Country ways, who undid the dread spell, divining Ted’s admirer 
with charcoal and cloves.*® 

The three generations of Coromboses provided in themselves a study in folk at- 
titudes. The grandmother, no longer living, was referred to as a sage with special, al- 
most shamanistic wisdom in occult matters. Her sons had adapted themselves success- 
fully to American business life, becoming restaurant owners in the familiar Greek- 
American pattern. While retaining firm allegiance to their folk culture, they had 
acquired some environmental coloring. So when George Corombos related a tale 
of the young hero outwitting the stupid giants, he named the story “How the game 
of baseball was invented in Greece two thousand years ago,” and called the ogrish 
giants, swinging axes rather than bats, the predecessors of the New York (now 
California) ball club.2® The grandson, Ted, alone speaking English perfectly, was 
fluent in Greek and had absorbed the traditions of the Coromboses, of Bambakou, 
and of Greece, from his grandmother and father. But he had become aware of the 
existence of other folk traditions, and was on the point of leaving the folk and be- 
coming a folklorist. A distinction could be made between the sexes as well as the 
generations; the wives of John and George seemed barely to have touched America, 
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spoke halting English, and unhesitantly admitted their belief in saints’ legends and 
black magic. 

The immigrant not only brings in old lore, but he contributes to new lore. Each 
wave of immigration leaves comic stereotypes in its wake, and we can still see ripples 
from the great Irish influx of the mid-nineteenth century, which produced the stage 
Irishman and the spate of Irish brogue jokes that linger with astonishing persistence 
in pockets of the land.*® Today we can observe and collect the comic narratives that 
swirl around later incoming groups. Pat and Mike are matched by Eino and Weino 
in Finnish dialect stories, by Yon and Ole in Swedish, by Jan and Bill in Cornish. 
Each dialect reproduces the special malapropisms and intonations that occur when 
the adult immigrant changes from his own tongue to English, and mirrors the cul- 
tural shock and comic mishaps of the newcomer in America. The visit to the baseball 
game is a favorite misadventure in French, Finnish, and Italian dialect.*! Jewish 
dialect folk jests reveal a surprising reaction by Jewish-American humorists, who 
poke fun at the oversensitivity to anti-Semitism of their Yiddish-speaking fathers.*? 
These dialect stories deal with the linguistic and cultural confusion of immigrant 
groups but are rendered by their American-born children and neighbors. There 
may well be other forms of folk tradition springing from the impact of the immigrant. 

4. Aborigines and Slaves. American history bears the massive imprint of two 
ethnic groups besides the immigrants: the West African slaves brought into the 
South to plant and pick cotton, and the Indian tribes relentlessly driven back by the 
frontier surge. The American folklorist will concentrate on the folk materials of Negro 
and Indian that reflect cultural collision and exchange with general American 
civilization. 

The Indian has exerted a powerful influence on the American mind quite dis- 
proportionate to his numbers. Hallowell is to be congratulated on eying his role in 
shaping American ideas and images.** White men have spun a kind of bastard 
folklore about the romanticized redskin, symbolized in the Lovers’ Leap legend, 
but this synthetic folklore has become traditional and merits analysis.44 Indians in 
their turn recognized the white man folkloristically, by incorporating European 
Marchen from the Frenchmen and Spaniards into their repertoires, as Stith Thomp- 
son has demonstrated; by sharing folk beliefs, for instance in bloodstoppers and 
love powders; by elaborating tribal histories in which the white man is the dupe or 
villain; and by weaving jests that puncture the arrogance of the overweaning pale- 
face.45 An Ojibwa, John Lufkins, told me in Brimley, Michigan, the anecdote about 
the Episcopalian minister visiting a Sioux reservation, who asked if his gifts would 
be safe in the tepee; the Indian chief assured him they would be, since no white 
man lived within fifty miles. A parallel cycle told among white men depicts a stereo- 
typed, laconic Indian who comments monosyllabically on the idiosyncrasies of the 
white man’s culture. Thus, when taken for his first toboggan ride, and asked what 
he thought about it, the Indian says: “Whoosh. Walk a mile.” The evolution of 
these biracial jests can be traced historically.*® Still another folklore link between 
the white and the red man lies in Anglo-American and French-Canadian folksongs 
stereotyping the cruel redskin and the noble savage, as Fife and Redden convincingly 
demonstrate. *? 

The Negro lives within American civilization rather than on its borders as does 
the Indian, and yet his fertile and abundant folklore is often treated as a thing apart. 
The emphasis on animal tales, presumably originating in Africa, and the concentra- 
tion on Gullah Negroes of the Carolina and Georgia coast, where African retentions 
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are highest, distort the picture. Most of the Brer Rabbit tales come from Europe and 
many Negro beliefs are pure British. A whole body of traditions has grown up on 
American soil. Slave songs reflect successive historical periods, as Miles Mark Fisher 
has shown, even if he strains his evidence.*® Slave tales in the Old Marster and 
John cycle, only recently noticed by collectors, come from the heart of the plantation 
culture, although their parts and formulas can be traced to far continents. Since the 
Civil War Old Marster has partially been replaced by Boss-man, in tartly comic 
narratives of race relations. *® A corpus of Negro protest tales revolving around Jim 
Crowism exists, though it has not yet received the attention of folklorists. Nor are 
such tales the exclusive property of Negroes, any more than Jewish dialect jests are 
restricted to Jews. A white man in Alabama told me this one, about a Negro who 
went North and allegedly married a white woman. On his return his boss-man asked 
him menacingly if this were true. “‘No suh, Boss,” he answered, “‘she’s half colored 
and half Yankee.” Anecdotes such as these can be found in profusion, and their 
nature restricts them to oral circulation. They plumb deeply into the troubled cur- 
rents of our culture. But their attitudes and messages vary, and will repay scrutiny.°° 

5. Regionalism. Colonial settlement, the westward drive, slavery and sectional 
conflict, immigration, economic resources, and geography have combined to create 
distinctive regional subcultures. The problem of regionalism has attracted the atten- 
tion of sociologists, historians, and geographers among others, who joined in a pro- 
vocative symposium, published in 1952 under the title Regionalism in America. Es- 
pecially suggestive for the folklorist is the exciting essay by Rupert Vance, ““The Con- 
cept of Regionalism as a Tool for Social Research.” Vance outlines four levels of 
regional research. He begins with regional analysis by single traits, giving for an 
example a regional study of rural house types constructed by folk carpenters, and 
increases the number of component factors in the second and third stages. At the 
“highest level of integration,” Vance speaks of interregional relations and com- 
parisons. His reminder that regions are dynamic not static cautions the folklorist 
that regional folk culture is not a simple tableau but must be studied in depth and in 
process. Other suggestive ideas come from the historian Pollard, who proposes that 
kinship areas based on community of work and thought determine regional bound- 
aries, rather than statistical indices of agricultural production, while his colleague 
Hesseltine recommends attention to smaller-than-regional units, perhaps subregions 
or districts.°! 

The regional folk-culture complex offers the American folklorist one of his most 
inviting targets. A spectacular variety of regional folk-cultures confronts the Ameri- 
can folklorist. He thinks at once of German Pennsylvania, the bayou country of the 
Louisiana Cajuns, the Spanish-Mexican Southwest, Mormon Utah, Michigan’s 
Upper Peninsula, the Yankee coast of Maine, the Ozarks and the Southern Appala- 
chians. But of uncollected and undefined regions, subregions, and pockets we can 
only guess. The publishing house of Duell, Sloan, and Pearce carved out a number 
of zones for their popular series on American Folkways. We would like to recognize, 
define and bound such regional zones. Here the Linguistic Atlas isoglosses constructed 
by Hans Kurath and his associates may serve as models.5? If boundaries for relic 
areas of folk speech may be plotted, conceivably the extent of distinctive features 
in the regional folk-culture may be traced: say Pennsylvania Dutch fraktur, the 
passion play of Los Pastores, the Mormon legend of the “Three Nephites,”’ the comic 
dialect story of immigrant groups. But more important even than establishing the 
boundaries will be ascertaining the centers and strongholds of the folklore region. 
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Anthropological concepts of cultural focus, drift, and conservatism can serve these 
ends.°* The fieldwork will require collection on many fronts rather than along 
specialized forms of folktale or folksong, and will be complemented by documentary 
study of population movements and historical and economic forces. Beck’s The 
Folklore of Maine, although regrettably lacking in source information, does bind 
together the occupational background of Maine sailing and fishing with the folkways 
and oral traditions of the coastal sea. 

From my own fieldwork I can suggest some generalizations about the folk-culture 
complex of the Upper Peninsula. The boundaries are fairly well fixed by the geo- 
graphical encirclement of the Great Lakes on all sides save the Wisconsin border, 
and apparently the complex extends through the similar cultural and demographic 
area of northern Wisconsin and Minnesota. The Peninsula is compounded of oc- 
cupational groups—the lumberjacks, iron and copper miners, and Great Lakes sailors; 
immigrant groups—the Finns, French-Canadians and Cornishmen primarily, with a 
sprinkling of most European nationalities; and the Ojibwa Indians scattered on 
small reservations. A free and easy spirit reminiscent of the frontier pervades the 
fraternal towns, and there is much talk of “whiskey-fighting men” and epic feats 
of stamina. The complex contains a series of parallel traditions, ethnic and occu- 
pational and local-historical, which never cross; the lore of the Indian and the Finn 
and the lumberjack remain in separate compartments, although one individual 
may belong to two or three folk groups (like a Finnish lumberjack) and know both 
an occupational and an immigrant tradition. The younger generation has developed 
an indigenous folktale form in the dialect story based on speech and behavior of the 
immigrants. *4 

By contrast, Jonesport on the Maine coast presents a completely homogeneous 
folk-cultu:re composed of a single Yankee stock, descended from East Anglian settlers, 
and a single occupation, fishing in the coastal waters. Its tight, static society lives 
on the offshore islands or along the coast, spending much time in small boats or on 
beaches, lobstering, clamming, sardining. On shore the people shuck clams, mend 
twine, and can sardines. Currents of folklore sweep through their lives. They speak 
of calling the spirits to detect thieves, tell sea legends about buying the wind, revere 
a giant lobsterman named Barney Beal, dig for treasure guided by wands, and spin 
comic anecdotes and rhymes about local characters. All the people share the same 
folk tradition.®® 

Such regions and pockets stand in contrast to the general American mass culture 
of urbanization, industrialization, and other-direction. The folklorist is particularly 
qualified to investigate these shadowy corners of American life. 

6. Patriotism and Democracy. American history can be viewed in a mythical as 
well as a factual light. The story of the democratic experiment in the garden of 
plenty takes on large romantic outlines in Fourth of July orations, promotional 
tracts, emigrant guides, and election speeches. Puritanism supplied the providential 
interpretation of the American mission, the Revolution hallowed the cause of democ- 
racy, Manifest Destiny blazed the trail to the Pacific. Some of these myths of demo- 
cratic patriotism are studied in Gabriel’s The Course of American Democratic Thought, 
Smith’s Virgin Land, Weinberg’s Manifest Destiny, and Curti’s The Roots of American 
Loyalty. No one has considered the folk versions of American history where the patriots, 
the trailblazers, the political saviors, the industrial tycoons, and the labor leaders 
are deified—or vilified—according to the section and the society. Some glimpses into 
this folk history can be seen in Dixon Wecter’s penetrating look at The Hero in America, 
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which throws into relief the lights and shadows of reputations belonging to glamorous 
political and historical personalities. 

These works draw from popular and documentary sources, and can be comple- 
mented by field reports from oral tradition. Which of America’s great names have 
passed into folklore? Legends have attached to Lincoln, and a revealing field study 
would compare Southern traditions of Lincoln the mulatto with Northern legends 
of the savior. A flood of jests about Henry Ford still circulate, and we may find 
considerably more industrial folkstuff than Kenneth Porter was able to uncover 
when he wrote on “The Business Man in American Folklore.’’®? Our wars for demo- 
cratic survival are breeders of tradition, still largely uncollected. Recently two 
active younger folklorists told me about their collecting experiences along this line; 
one found Civil War legends rife in central Pennsylvania, the other found Revolu- 
tionary reminiscences strong on the Northeastern seaboard, and both reported much 
folk manipulation and reconstruction of history.°* I recorded two Revolutionary 
_oral legends in central Maine in July 1956; in one the British fire on and put to rout 
a ragged band of Americans at the battle of Camden, and then gallantly loan their 
doctor to the rebels to patch up a warrior’s broken leg. Patriotic ballads retell Ameri- 
can history in accord with romantic democracy and sectional pride, and for these 
we can look to old compilations of Revolutionary, War of 1812, and Civil War 
ballads no longer sung, and hence disregarded by folksong collectors.°® 

7. Mass Culture. Our American civilization has culminated in a mass culture 
which seems destructive of folklore. The mass media of communication and enter- 
tainment fill up the wells of folk tradition with the slag and refuse of gag writers, 
tunesmiths, Madison Avenue admen, and all the other hucksters in our midst. 

This is not a sad state of affairs. I do not propose to tilt at the windmills of our 
culture to restore pure, unpolluted folklore. Rather I suggest that the American 
folklorist consider the relationships between mass culture and folklore patterns. 
Paul Bunyan as a folk hero is thin and disappointing, but as a manufactured pro- 
duction catering to the needs of children, resort promoters, advertising agencies, 
journalists, and artists he offers ample nourishment. In an age of nylon, orlon, and 
dacron, why not synthetic folk heroes? Our American folklorist will interest himself 
in the process that has molded Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill, Joe Magarac in the image 
of bigness, power, efficiency. The numerous references to Bunyan in the nation’s press 
show a surprising variety of attitudes toward the fabricated behemoth. Instead of a 
monolithic figure we find a paradoxical one, who can be invoked by lumber corpora- 
tions and by the Daily Worker, who is regarded as 100% American and as a copy of 
Hercules and Thor, who is reduced to the understanding of children and exalted for 
the taste of operetta, symphony, and ballet audiences. ®° 

Besides the creation of artificial folk heroes, or the Bunyanizing of genuine ones, 
mass culture breeds its own special varieties of folklore. If tradition-directed pockets 
have their Marchen and Child ballads, and inner-directed societies their providences 
and wonders, the other-directed groups that dominate contemporary American 
life, particularly the teen-age advance guard, possess their jive talk, droodles, paro- 
dies, and parlor puzzles.*! The teeming high schools and college campuses, the 
summer camps and youth organizations, provide the setting for other-directed fun 
and games, which possess traditional elements.*? A vast new army, navy, marine 
corps, and air force of young men have come into being in our time, and generated 
a volume of GI jests, pranks, jinxes, bawdy songs, battle legends, and overseas anec- 
dotes.®3 In the white-collar world, salesmen soften their clients and sales executives 
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toughen their staffs with brief pointed stories, the emblems of our high-tempoed 
culture.®* Ours is an age of public speakers, and all of them, college presidents or 
ministers or politicians or conference leaders or professors, rely on the apt anecdote 
to make their point and retain their audience. When youths gather in groups, they 
entertain themselves with anal and genital humor, which, as Waterman has shown, 
can be studied in terms of psychocultural attitudes.®® These masses of oral materials 
floating in contemporary American culture merit the attention of folklorists, who 
may find in them motifs of unsuspected antiquity, clothed in new dress to suit modern 
times. 


This paper has maintained that students of American folklore must find common 
theoretical ground if they aspire to be more than random collectors or public enter- 
tainers. To reach such ground they will need training equally in the science of folk- 
lore and in the history of American civilization. This can be done if programs in 
American Studies provide for instruction in the collecting and analytical techniques 
of folklore, and if our few advanced programs in folklore include work in American 
social and cultural history.6® Each contribution by these American folklorists, 
whether in terms of immigrant acculturation, or the regional complex, or mass- 
culture traditions, then becomes part of a cooperative inquiry into the behavior of 
folklore within the American environment. Ultimately American folklore will take 
its place alongside American literature, American politics, the history of American 
;deas, and other studies that illuminate the American mind.®? 
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Copies of Dorson’s manuscript were sent a month in advance of the symposium to the four 
discussants: Melville 7. Herskovits, Wm. Hugh Jansen, Daniel G. Hoffman, and Stith Thomp- 
son. Their commentaries were then prepared and read at the Chicago meeting, following Dorson’s 
paper. These commentaries have been reprinted below, incorporating subsequent revisions by 
the authors.—Ep. 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


ITH his customary verve, and an intriguing light touch, Dorson again poses 
the problem, ‘“‘What is folklore?” He gives the question a new dimension, however, 
when as the saying goes he brings it down to cases, and asks “What is American 
folklore?” But, as always, questions posed raise more questions to be answered. In my 
discussion, therefore, I shall first of all turn to a number of specific points that oc- 
curred to me as I read his criticisms and suggestions, and then to certain more 
general considerations his paper brings to mind. 

In his first section, where he treats of existing views about American folklore, 
the need he stresses to go beyond the approaches that have to do essentially with 
the origin and spread of tales in the Old World makes a point that cannot too often 
be emphasized, the more so because it is not too often stated. And since the point is 
seldom recognized by those concerned with American folklore, they fail to profit 
from the methodological advantages that would accrue to their researches from 
the use of the method of comparison, broadly conceived, and the historic depth to be 
attained by tying in the American versions of the tales they analyze with their Euro- 
pean prototypes. 

Dorson’s consideration of the relevance of cultural anthropology for the study of 
American folklore brings us to what is, in terms of his title, essentially the heart of 
his paper. I am impressed with the degree to which his theoretical position reflects 
the formulations of the cultural anthropologists. As an anthropologist, I not only 
find this part of his discussion particularly interesting, but feel it is heartening that 
he recognizes the closeness of the relationship between anthropology and folklore. 
For the traditional bonds have for some time been subject to considerable strain 
on both sides; from the folklorists, who have been preoccupied with theories that 
are culture-bound, and derive from literary criticism rather than from the analysis 
of oral expression in narrative and poetic forms in many societies; and from the 
anthropologists, who in recent years have tended to neglect the humanistic aspects 
of their discipline for the sociological ones. We may express the hope that this paper 
is one of the signs that the fruitful collaboration of an earlier day is on the way to 
being re-established. 

Dorson’s comment, “I have heard Bascom say that nothing is so easy to collect 
as folklore,” and his further remark, ‘This may be true in Africa, but it is not so 
in the United States,” has implications that are well worth exploring, especially 
when he continues, saying ““We are not sure where the folklore is, how to find it, 
what form it will take, and how viable it is in the community.” Is this, however, 
not to be referred to the difficulty so many of us have found in defining the word 
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“folklore,” a difficulty that is accentuated by the particular circumstances of the 
American scerie? This is a point to which we will return, but it must be made here 
in this context. 

Certainly his recognition of the relevance of the concept of the “subculture” for 
studying the American scene represents a substantial advance in folklore theory. 
I look forward to seeing such other cognate concepts as “region,” “locality” and 
the like brought into sharper definition as subcultural manifestations. In terms of 
any of these concepts, however, so far as any specific folkloristic quality, no matter 
how defined, is concerned, there is no single American culture. There are the enclaves, 
the pockets, the localities, where peoples of different origin or occupation have de- 
veloped particular ways, whether because of internal circumstance or historical 
derivation. At the other end of the spectrum lie the general patterns of American 
culture. Hence one of the essential problems of the American folklorist, by implica- 
tion from Dorson’s presentation, would seem to be that of balancing the two, assess- 
ing the position of the one in the second, and the unities imposed by the second on 
the first. 

I could not agree more as to the dangers in too much local or regional specializa- 
tion. This, as he points out, is reflected in the secondary ethnocentrism and the over- 
concentration that mark the work of regional collectors. When this occurs, collect- 
ing becomes an end in itself, and results, as he puts it, in “an aimless piling up of 
folklore bric-a-brac.”’ It is to be hoped that the time will not be long deferred when, 
as Dorson says, the collector “will base his expeditions on an hypothesis and test it 
in the field with tough empirical data.” This paper should help the local collector, 
if he will heed the lessons it teaches, to learn some of the hypotheses that he can to 
advantage test through his collecting. One looks forward to a future contribution 
from Dorson, in which he will expand his conceptual structure especially for the 
benefit of the local collector. But when I read his remarks concerning the view of 
the literary historians about American folklore, where the difference between “folk” 
and “‘subliterary” traditions is mentioned, I find myself asking what this difference 
is, and why, for example, Constance Rourke should have distinguished between 
them. As one who has long had the same reaction as Dorson to the awkwardness 
with which students of literature approach the spoken art forms, I enthusiastically 
endorse his stress on the importance for them of firsthand contact with the living 
materials; something, indeed, that they must have if they are ever to be moved 
from their preoccupation with the printed page. 

If we now turn to some of the points that Dorson raises when he treats of the place 
of folklore in the study of American civilization, we find that he challenges us on 
many fronts. Thus, where he speaks of the traditions and institutions that have 
“shaped the American character,” I feel it is important to raise the danger signal. 
The use of a concept as vague and overinclusive as this, it seems to me, should every- 
where be avoided, even where it is used in passing, as is the case here. Certainly in 
view of the varying ethnic derivations and, in particular, the different historical 
backgrounds of the segments in the total population of this country, it loses any pre- 
cision. It thus tends to block, rather than to further the ends of analysis. 

If there is such a thing as an “American character,” we can be sure that it will 
be described and understood only when all the circumstances that went into its for- 
mation have been explored. This is one reason why I found the discussion of the 
materials in the writings of the colonial period to open such exciting vistas for re- 
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search; vistas that, moreover, have rarely been explored except by Dorson himself. 
When we come on the statement that the legends of the early American heroes and 
the process of their growth “show astonishing resemblances to the folk epic heroes 
of other countries,” and are told that the “narrow biographer” has “‘no tools to com- 
prehend this cultural process of legendary creation,” we must again, however, ask 
what are these tools, and how they can be used so as to mine this profitable vein. 
There is no more important problem for the humanist than the problem of creativity, 
and one hopes that Dorson will make the kind of contribution to its understanding 
that we have come to expect from him. 

It also occurs to me that, in studying the immigrant, attention might profitably 
be called to the Afroamerican field for leads concerning the “‘vitality of . . . beliefs 
in the new context of American civilization.” Thus one suggestion for a kind of 
explanation to be looked for in studying what has happened to Old World super- 
natural beings in the American scene might be had from an experience of my own 
in the West Indian island of St. Vincent, where I was told that the people no longer 
fear the “duppies,” the spirits of the dead, because all of them had been run over 
and destroyed by automobiles. Nor is this as far removed from the United States as 
the factor of geographical distance might lead one to believe, in view of the sub- 
stantial West Indian immigration to this country in the past fifty years. 

Many of the generalizations concerning the contributions of the Indians and the 
Negroes to the store of American folklore show great insight. There is little doubt 
that “‘the emphasis on animal tales . . . distorts the picture.” I should find it difficult, 
however, to agree that ‘“‘most of the Brer Rabbit tales come from Europe,” unless 
what Dorson means by this is that some tales of this kind are found in Europe as 
well as in Africa. For if one assumes that European immigrants continued their lore 
when they reached this country, what reason is there to believe that the Africans 
did not do the same? Certainly it is difficult to brush aside the findings of Afro- 
american studies over the past two decades with a statement of this sort, and I am 
sure that Dorson would be willing to extend to our involuntary immigrants the as- 
sumption of the same “‘vitality of . . . beliefs in the new context of American civiliza- 
tion” that he speaks of when discussing carryovers of custom by those who came 
voluntarily to the United States. Obviously, Negro tales pointing to recent events 
are American in content. But again, caution is needed, for when one also ascribes 
their form and intent to the American scene the factor of cultural reinterpretation 
is too easily overlooked. 

Let us now consider the two major questions that this paper poses: ““What is Ameri- 
can folklore?” and “What is folklore?’’? Let me here raise some of the points that I, 
for one, would like to see clarified. 

Am I incorrect, for instance, in concluding that Dorson considers American folk- 
lore to be essentially the unwritten lore of the American people, and that by “the 
people” he means those who are outside the class of intellectuals and “‘sophisticates”’? 
Who, indeed, are “the folk” in the United States? He speaks with skepticism of the 
work of literary historians who enter “this domain from the side of print,” and else- 
where says, “the deeper toward folk roots subsequent scholars dig, the more un- 
satisfactory their results.” There is in his approach a quality that might be spoken 
of as the insistence on a certain kind of purity, however defined. Thus, he describes 
the popularizer as one whose “mission is to polish up, overhaul, revamp, and dis- 
tribute folklore to the American people.”’ Yet, in view of his own very stimulating 
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suggestion that the synthetic products of our day be regarded as valid materials for 
the study of folklore in a world of synthetics, one of the most original suggestions in 
the paper, why should Dorson take a negative attitude towards the work of those 
who “polish up, overhaul, revamp, and distribute folklore” in a form that, if we 
judge by the sale of their works, has proved congenial to the American people? 

Let us pursue this matter further, in terms of the broader question “What is folk- 
lore?” Does Dorson identify folklore as “superstition?” This is a conclusion that 
might be drawn from such a statement as, “rationalism had not yet driven its wedge 
between the intellectuals and the folk.” This is also implied in the statement, “‘since 
the lives of the colonists were intimately connected with supernatural beliefs and 
wonders, folklore abounds in these productions ... ”—the examples cited here 
being English witchcraft, Indian shamanism, travellers’ chimeras, and Puritan 
providences. Or again, is folklore “‘legend’’ and “fabulous myths,” as in the case of 
Davy Crockett? In speaking of the need for understanding “pioneer folk culture,” 
Dorson tells us that we must have “personal interviews with old settlers.”” Does the 
folklorist interviewing these old-timers seek only to record tales, or does he also get 
information about cooking recipes, and house types, and clothing? And how does 
folklore differ from the lore of “‘mass culture’’? For this, we learn, is “‘destructive of 
folklore,” and the need to “consider the relationships between mass culture and 
folklore patterns” is explicitly urged. 

Some years ago, I attempted to point out the difference between what we an- 
thropologists call ethnography and what we call folklore—though I must confess 
I have come to use the term “folklore” in the case of nonliterate peoples more and 
more sparingly, because of its invidious connotations in this context, and prefer to 
speak of their narrative forms instead. In reading Dorson’s paper, the degree to 
which, almost unconsciously, he makes the same distinction, differentiating American 
folk-culture from its verbal art forms, struck me forcefully. I have a friend who has 
a great interest in the barns found in different parts of the United States, particularly 
the migration to the Middle West of the type of barn where the upper level is reached 
by a built-up ramp that represents a survival of the New England structure which 
makes use of the hillside against which the barn is built for this purpose. In his studies 
of barns, is my friend doing folklore? What is sometimes alluded to as “‘folk-custom’”’ 
does enter into Dorson’s paper, but it is given distinctly minor emphasis. If the amount 
of space devoted to this aspect of the subject is compared with the discussion of narra- 
rative and song and proverb and tall tale and legend, its relevance strikes one as no 
more than tangential. It would seem to follow that if students of American folklore 
are to achieve the high aims that Dorson sets for them, they will have to define as 
sharply as possible these aims, and in so doing circumscribe and limit their interests. 

As a final point, I should like to enter a caution here against something that is 
akin to the provincialism against which Dorson protests, but which, on the national 
level, may be thought of as a kind of scholarly isolationism. I am sure he would be 
the first to recognize how inviting, from its very nature, the field of folklore is for 
those who wish to exalt national character and a national destiny. We have watched 
it being used to further these ends in countries as far removed as Ireland and the 
Argentine, to name only two. It would be a pity if the scholarly study of American 
folklore were to be used for such purposes by those whose interests do not lie in 
scholarship, and scholars must be alert to the danger. For, in the hands of scholars, 
this field of study is not only fascinating, but one that can effectively aid us in our 
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search for an understanding of man, in America and in the world at large. The con- 
cept of the psychologists, of figure and ground, is of relevance here. Students of 
American folklore will obviously concentrate on America. But in doing this, it is 
to be hoped that they will not forget either the roots of American folklore or its 
potentialities in the wider scene. 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


WM. HUGH JANSEN 


HERE are few scholars of American literature so young as not to have heard of 
—or, indeed, as not to have personally experienced—that recent period when the 
announcement of intentions to do research in American literature was greeted with 
mocking smiles and hilarious remarks about anomalies and contradictions of terms. 
Certainly a good proportion of the currently active, professionally trained American 
literature scholars received the major portion of that professional training in what 
might be termed a parent discipline of American literature rather than in American 
literature itself. And in this connection it would not be inappropriate to mention the 
virtual nonexistence of professional American literature courses in many reputable 
university centers outside the United States. 

It goes without saying that the position of American literature among scholarly 
disciplines has been and is being established. Today’s graduate student who wishes 
to concentrate in American literature encounters no sneers, although his concentra- 
tion may still have to be disguised as subsidiary to an older discipline. In the ranks 
of the youngest scholars there are more college instructors professionally trained in 
American literature than there are upper-level American literature courses to be 
taught. And every year new chairs of American literature are being filled abroad. 

There are parallels between American literature and American folklore that, 
though they should not be pushed too far, should influence any thinking about a 
theory for American folklore. American literature is a kind of younger cousin of 
English literature. As a scholarly discipline, American literature developed in the 
hands of masters not primarily trained in that discipline—developed indeed in the 
face of disdain, neglect, and resistance from its older cousin. American folklore, as a 
scholarly discipline, is a kind of younger cousin not to English folklore but to com- 
parative folklore. In so far as it has made scholarly advances, it has generally been 
under the direction of comparative folklorists. Paralleling the past neglect instanced 
above for American literature is the incontestable fact that very few of the older 
American names dominant in the science of folklore attained their fame because of 
research in American folklore. Parenthetically, it is worth pointing out that those of 
the younger Americans who are becoming known in folklore are doing so through 
research in American folklore—no better example exists than Dorson himself. 

Here the parallels stop joltingly. American literature is now a recognized estab- 
lished discipline. American folklore is not, though there are strong reasons for op- 
timism in the gradual emergence of graduate folklore programs around the country. 
However, this optimism should not blind American folklorists to some of the facts 
about American literature’s establishment as a scholarly discipline. Such establish- 
ment was achieved not by repudiation of its elder cousin, English literature, nor by 
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independence from that cousin, but by a relentless invasion of the very domain of 
that same cousin. As a discipline, American literature does not deny the validity of 
the discipline English literature or the validity of its tools. The scholar of American 
literature proceeds through a training in English literature to a training in American 
literature, and in the same way I am convinced a scholar of American folklore 
must come to his training in American folklore through a training in comparative 
folklore. 

Allow me to pause here to say that, strange as it may sound, I do not feel that my 
stand is in any way opposed to Dorson’s. Generally I find myself in hearty agree- 
ment with most of the points explicit in his argument. I feel that he is essentially 
analyzing American subject matter to which a professionally trained American folk- 
lorist may apply such professional training, and that his analysis is eminently right. 
I, however, am concerned with the nature of professional training in American folk- 
lore. And because of this concern, I fear certain inferences about such training that 
might be drawn by an assiduous reader of Dorson’s theory. Let me emphasize “‘in- 
ferences,’ for I admire too well Dorson’s own vast training (and I am well aware 
that no earnest professor wants to give to his disciples less training than he himself 
has had) and I know too well his convictions even to imagine that these feared 
possible inferences are also his implications. 

Regard this assumed assiduous reader for a moment. In the light of the increasing 
university activity in folklore, we may safely guess that he will be no solitary figure, 
for there are numerous ambitious empire-builders casting about for ideas as to what 
materials should be included in a folklore course or courses. Any teaching folklorist 
must by now be inured to requests for syllabi, outlines, summaries, of his courses. 
The three most recent letters of this sort to reach my desk have come from people 
whose professional preparation for teaching folklore—so far as I can determine— 
does not contain any course work in comparative folklore. So far as I know, none of 
the three has any publication in folklore. These two facts together cause my fears. 

What might an analysis of Dorson’s theory lead such ambitious souls to infer 
about the professional training prerequisite to academic careers in folklore? To begin 
with, they would conjure up a delightfully amorphous but aesthetic combination of 
one part of the backwash of American literature and arts, given some strength by 
a good dose of American history, with an equal part of American folklore (the last 

‘drawn probably from Dorson’s abhorred treasuries). Perhaps once daunted by the 
forbidding aspect of the Thompson indexes, the Taylor opera, and the European 
handbooks of such as Bolte and Polivka and van Gennep, our ambitious reader may 
now forget his fears, inferring that he can safely teach folklore and train folklorists 
with no mention of, and no knowledge of, these hairshirts of the comparative folk- 
lorist. 

Next our ambitious reader may assume that he can teach American folklore in a 
sanitary (and easy to manage) isolation all of its own. His concern with foreign folk- 
lore and comparative folklore will be restricted to hyphenated Americans and per- 
haps the state of folklore in the lands from which they emigrated. Such an assumption 
would be dangerous, and in a moment I shall show why I believe this is so. 

If space did not forbid, other unfortunate inferences that might be drawn about 
the prerequisite training for American folklore could be listed. Of course it is true 
that no scholar can know too much. In general I feel that folklore is more nearly a 
social science than anything else, though it is concerned with culture and with mate- 
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rials in part akin to the arts. In thinking of folklore as a social science and of the 
training necessary for a folklorist, I am reminded of a passage from one of this year’s 
angry books:' “‘ . . . it is a mystery to me that social scientists even attempt to analyze 
culture without first gaining knowledge of the involved innermost processes of man, 
those processes that subsume his health or his disease.”” The author defines this knowl- 
edge as “definitive information on human anatomy, physiology and psychology.” 

I fear that folklorists will never be specifically and commonly trained in anatomy 
and the rest, though such knowledge would be useful, but I should like to sketch in 
for our unwary assumed ambitious reader of Dorson’s theory some of the prerequisites 
to professional training in American folklore. I do not at all mean that each of these 
should be a separate course, although some might well be separate courses in an in- 
tegrated graduate program in folklore. 

Before the professional folklorist becomes an American folklorist studying folk- 
loristically American history, American civilization, and American folklore, he 
should know something of the following: 1) The general techniques and the tools 
of comparative folklore, for I believe that there will never be encountered in Ameri- 
can folklore a problem the solution of which will not be aided by a knowledge of 
comparative folklore. 2) The folklore of at least one other country in detail, and 
this he should know well. I agree with Dorson’s idea that the American is puzzled 
by “What is his own folklore,” but I also believe that no man can safely and com- 
pletely identify the folklore of his own nation since he is in some proportion a mem- 
ber of the folk possessing that lore, but his ability to make such an identification will 
be increased by knowledge of other nations’ lore. 3) The folklore of enclaves outside 
the United States, for knowing what a minority group does with its folklore in de- 
fense against the encroaching culture of the surrounding majority would do much 
to enlighten the study of hyphenated-American folklore (Incidentally, this is quite 
different from Krohn’s concept of “special national imprints’’). 4) Social psychology 
such as represented by F. C. Bartlett and his colleagues, for it sheds much light on 
what causes change, submergence, and re-emergence of folk belief. 5) Theories 
of “‘literary origins” such as the Chadwicks’ and also some of the raw material on 
which those theories were constructed, for here the relation between literature and 
folklore begins to take on significance. 

Space prohibits discussing even lightly such smaller semi-aesthetic problems of 
folklore as performance and the folk as critics, but the five points above represent 
what I feel to be major requisites in the training of a folklorist before he can turn to 
American folklore. They make folklore seem a stiff discipline, but to make it seem 
otherwise is doing folklore a grave disservice. 

Let me conclude by praising Dorson’s theory with all my heart. What I have said 
must not be considered a criticism of his ideas: it is intended only as a supplement to 
his theory and is necessary only as a preventive of inferences that might be drawn by 
a nonprofessional folklorist. 


NOTE 
1 James Clark Moloney, Fear: Contagion and Conquest (New York, 1957), p. 41. 


University of Kentucky Contract Team 
Bandung, Indonesia 
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DANIEL G. HOFFMAN 


D ORSON’S trenchant analysis of our field commendably emphasizes the signi- 
ficance of folklore study as a contribution to cultural history. I find incontestable 
his advice that “students of American folklore . . . need training equally in the science 
of folklore and in the history of American civilization.”” Dorson has already limned 
my own approach to the problems of establishing a theory of American folklore; 
indeed, I find myself wriggling uncomfortably on the sixth of his skewer-sized pins— 
the one labeled “Literary Historian.”” While I acknowledge the justice of the cate- 
gory, it only adds to the diffidence with which I speak my piece in this symposium. For 
what I am about to propose—although it begins with a recognition of the theoretical 
impasse now extant in the literary study of American folklore—is the direct result 
not of work in literary history but rather of a foray in the fields, hitherto alien to 
me, of social science theory. I should feel much more confident were I addressing 
my usual tribe of philologists, ballad-hunters, folktale-trackers, and riddle-ravelers 
at the MLA. But it was my conviction that Dorson’s strictures against the hazy 
definition of many literary folklorists are justified that led me into the unfamiliar out- 
lands of social science. I hope that one effect of his stimulating paper will be to clarify 
not only our notions as to how American folklore should be studied, but also our 
conceptions of what folklore is.! 

Let us take that young graduate student of Dorson’s who had hopefully wandered 
into the convention of our society. Suppose that the native allegiance of his intellec- 
tual training was in literary study (type 6); suppose that he has read Constance 
Rourke and such other critics hospitable to folklore as Bernard DeVoto, Walter 
Blair, and Richard Chase.? Intrigued by them, he rereads Mark Twain, frontier 
and New England humorists, Melville—and then goes on to look at the fictional 
chronicles of minority races or the enclaves of provincial culture. He becomes aware 
that folklore—whatever it may be defined to be—has also stimulated the literary 
imagination of many of America’s greatest writers. In a country with so discon- 
tinuous a history, in a culture where literature like so many other things has been 
a matter of individual experiment and pragmatic adaptation rather than of theo- 
retical allegiances or academic “‘schools,”’ the literary historian may look with great 
expectations at folklore as a unifying element in the national literature. Here, it 
would seem, he can find a source of continuity among authors who, though they 
may not have even recognized common purposes in each others’ works, at least 
drew common materials from common sources. He may find that these materials 
have had wide cultural relevance and are based on popular conceptions and assump- 
tions. If this scholar is going to have luck, he may be able to show that American 
literature may have written its orbit a lot closer to the temper of popular culture— 
in terms of its themes, literary forms, metaphors, and even its language—than many 
of his predecessors have granted to be the case. But, as Dorson makes perfectly clear, 
when he discusses folklore in the pages of American Literature or PMLA he will have 
to know what he is talking about. 

What our scholar is seeking, of course, are the conceptual ideas inherent in Ameri- 
can folklore which have contributed to literary works of the first intensity. These 
concepts and their literary adaptations include at least the following: first, the images 
of regional and national character so convincingly delineated by Constance Rourke. 
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Second, superstition and folk belief, best interpreted not merely as regional peculiari- 
ties, or as antiquarian survivals, but as functioning symbol systems expressing diony- 
sian, demonic, or naturalistic convictions antithetical to or critical of conventional 
religious formulations of man’s relation to supernatural power. In the third place, 
the literary importance of folktale lies not so much in the patterns of oral distribution 
which are the folklorists’ usual concern, but in the appropriation by literary crafts- 
men of the folktale’s comic masque, which permits the delineation or criticism of 
concepts of character, class, mobility, exploitation of natural environment, and 
sources of interpersonal or intergroup tension and their imaged resolutions—themes 
which a variety of complex social and artistic pressures may make it difficult if not 
impossible to deal with directly. Ballad tradition, too, yields not only wandering 
texts and migrant tunes but themes of social status, hierarchy, and mobility; indeed, 
the study of balladry in America is one index of social change. Finally, folk speech is 
valuably studied by the literary historian as a linguistic determinant of regional 
character, of nationalism, and of acculturation, as it appears in fiction;? further, 
folk speech has had an effect of some moment upon the diction of American poetry.* 

Our hypothetical visitor approaches us, then, with a set of promising problems. 
He needs help, though; he needs to learn more about folklore. And what shall we 
folklorists advise him to do? Rent a tape recorder and a Hertz station wagon and 
light out for the backwoods, or the immigrant section of town, or his own grand- 
mother’s house? Instead of this pragmatic approach—this commitment to expensive 
fieldwork and uninstructed trial and error—let’s send our man to the library. After 
all, we speak for a scholarly discipline. Let him consult the standard reference work 
in our field. 

And let us watch him open the Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Legend and Mythology. 
Let us witness his delight, then his confusion, his dismay, as he reads no fewer than 
twenty-one definitions of folklore in that work, each definition signed by an eminent 
specialist in the field. He will find that those signers represent almost every con- 
ceivable approach to folklore study. Their statements, few of which correspond to 
one another in scope, aim, or definition, confuse the “science” of folklore with an 
enumeration of its data. And even on these there is no unanimity of agreement. 

If I may simplify the Dorson Type-Index of Folklorists to the obvious polarity, it 
is evident that the humanists and the social scientists who have been folklore’s most 
diligent scholars have rarely looked at the field with the same ends in view, even 
when they have collected similar materials. The literary folklorist tends to be both 
broadly comparative and narrowly extractatory. He digs out of their cultural milieux 
the particular forms or texts he is smitten to seek, and compares types of plots or 
motifs from the world over—usually with one another; not, usually, with how the 
plots function in each cultural situation in which they are found. The Ur-Forms 
may thus be reconstructed, but, as Dorson indicated, they will probably prove to 
have little relevance to American life, literature, or cultural conditions. 

The folk anthropologist, on the other hand, has no special reason to be interested 
in the ballad as ballad, or in the three-thousand-year diffusion of a particular folktale 
mctif. He is trying to formulate viable concepts of the development of culture. He 
wants to evolve a scientific method of describing human society, a method which 
will stand the empirical test of application to particular societies and which will also 
allow reasonably precise prediction of the rates and directions of cultural change. 
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He may collect what the literary folklorist—or the regional historian—collects; 
but when he comes home to interpret his findings he often moves to a level of ab- 
straction to which his humanistic brethren decline to follow him. 

To return to our bemused literary scholar, what can we do for this young man in 
his dismay at the plethora of folklore definitions? Can we give him one workable 
definition of folklore? I anticipate the suggestions of “oral tradition . . . continuance 
through time.” But these good advices, needful as they are for the ballad collector or 
the proverb hunter, do not suffice for our man. Readers familiar with the “Symposium 
on Folklore in Literature” that appeared in JAF in January 1957, or those present 
at the 1954 meeting where that symposium was performed, may have noted that 
Dorson and I have had friendly differences in this area of definition. I would not 
contend that a folkloric element is less valid in Moby-Dick than in Cotton Mather’s 
Magnalia Christi Americana because Melville may have read it first in another man’s 
book, while Mather himself believed it to be true—although Mather was unaware 
that he, who could read the Scripture in the original tongues, was a member of the 
folk. What we really must do in defining folklore is to break the word into the com- 
ponents from which it was coined, and define each of them. I submit that the usual 
assumptions about the definition of folklore are actually definitions of “lore.” To 
define “folklore” we have to agree also on the meaning of “‘folk.” 

Well, let us send our diligent scholar back to the library to consult the Standard 
Dictionary again. What is this? No definition of “‘folk’’? Nor of “‘folk-culture’’? Nor of 
“folk-group,” nor “‘folk-society’’? I fear that if he should read our journals, too, he 
will search largely in vain for thoughtful considerations of the kinds of milieux in 
which folklore is preserved or created or serves important cultural functions. He 
will have eventually to synthesize for himself a set of working assumptions about 
folk culture, which he can find in the notes or introductions to various collections 
of American folklore. 

Since what I am seeking may seem to some members of the Society a suspect a 
priorism, let me show why I think clarification of the concept of the folk a necessity, 
at least for the literary historian concerned with the cultural problems I have out- 
lined above. The essence of the problem in determining the relevance of folklore in- 
fluences upon American literature is, as I have tried to show in Paul Bunyan: Last of 
the Frontier Demigods,® in distinguishing veritable folklore from ersatz fakelore, in 
delineating the necessary separation, culturally and literarily, of folk tradition, popu- 
larization, and the literary applications of materials drawn from both the folk and 
the popularized strata. In order to make these essential distinctions it seems to me 
unavoidable to attempt the definition of the cultural conditions under which folk 
traditions flourish and maintain their essential functions. These functions have been 
admirably summarized in William R. Bascom’s 1953 Presidential Address: 


Folklore is an important mechanism for maintaining the stability of culture. It is 
used to inculcate the customs and ethical standards in the young [member of society], 
and as an adult to reward him with praise when he conforms, to punish him with 
ridicule or criticism when he deviates, to provide him with rationalizations when 
the institutions and conventions are challenged or questioned, to suggest that he be 
content with things as they are, and to provide him with a compensatory escape 
from “the hardships, the inequalities, the injustices” of everyday life. Here, indeed, 
is the basic paradox of folklore, that while it plays a vital role in transmitting and 
maintaining the institutions of a culture and in forcing the individual to conform to 
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them, at the same time it provides socially approved outlets for the repressions which 
these same institutions impose upon him.® 


My contention is that American folklore provides our literature with basic themes 
and viable concepts whose functions in literature will parallei Bascom’s suggestions. 
In order to trace these themes, concepts, and functions through the two centuries 
of our national life—two hundred years of unparalleled societal change—I believe 
it necessary to discover, as precisely as the available data permits, the conditions 
under which folklore assumes its significant roles in “maintaining the stability of 
culture” and providing “socially approved outlets” for the repressive effects of the 
extant cultural institutions. 

Although I have recommended as a set of working assumptions about folk culture 
the descriptive data offered in folklore collections, I must observe that our hypo- 
thetical investigator—the theoretical purist from the quartier littéraire—may be led 
fearfully astray by certain works which speak of the “‘folklore’’ of bus drivers, aviators, 
high school coeds, advertising executives, and psychiatrists in exactly the same 
terms to which they refer to the “‘folklore’’ of Polish-American immigrants, Indians, 
Kentucky mountaineers, frontier desperadoes, or Negro slaves. If “folklore” can 
mean the same things in social conditions so patently dissimilar, then its meaning is 
indeed so diffuse as to defy definition and to baffle attempts at application. For- 
tunately, however, some of our most able collectors of materials traditionally recog- 
nized as genuine folklore having actual folk provenience, have felt the practical 
need to place folklore in a cultural matrix despite lack of agreement on the theoretical 
advisability of doing so. 

I have found no theoretical discussion which supersedes Martha Beckwith’s sug- 
gestions, made almost thirty years ago, about the nature of those groups in America 
among whom folklore is found.’ She proposed that isolation through time of a group 
with its own distinctive culture, and the resultant stability of that culture, were the 
prerequisites for folklore. She found the isolation to be either spatial, occupational, 
linguistic, religious, or racial, or any combination of two or more of these factors. 
We can verify these criteria by mentioning the findings of some of our principal 
collectors and folk historians. Randolph in the Ozarks, Dorson in Michigan, Boat- 
right in Texas demonstrate spatial isolation in the background of their respective 
folk groups.® Occupational isolation is evident among Korson’s Pennsylvania miners 
and Doerflinger’s sailors and lumberjacks.® Linguistic isolation in America almost 
invariably implies an ethnic minority group which holds to its own mores despite 
the conforming pressures of Americanization; we can document this complex by 
looking to Klees among the Pennsylvania Dutch, Boyer and colleagues among the 
still smaller community of Mahantongo Valley Germans; Barbeau on French- 
Canadians, Dunn on Nova Scotia Scotsmen, and Barker on Spanish-Americans.!° 
Religious isolation is apparent among such folk groups as the Mormons, reported 
by Austin and Alta Fife, and by Evon Vogt; while Andrews describes Shaker folk- 
ways.'! Racial isolation has nurtured the folklore of the American Negro, from the 
vast literature of which I might mention only Botkin on slavery folklore, Puckett on 
Southern superstitions, and Dorson on the folklore of the Northern Negro (in Michi- 
gan).'? In addition to Beckwith’s five categories, evidence from such collectors 
as Mary O. Eddy suggests that the family serves as an isolative unit preserving cer- 
tain folk traditions (in this case, ballads) in communities not otherwise susceptible 
of folk definition.!* 
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But this working hypothesis of group isolation and stability through time does 
not fully answer to our needs. When we look at the kinds of groups just enumerated 
we see that although they do not include such incongruities as co-eds and pilots, the 
variation of characteristics among them is yet more striking than the two they share. 
On what grounds may lumberjacks be compared to religious sectarians, or Ozark 
mountaineers to city-dwelling immigrants? Not even length of history seems com- 
parable among these groups, which include as well as the 16th and 17th century 
settlers of Province de Quebec and Berks County, Pennsylvania, post-World War II 
arrivals from Europe. We speak of “‘Negro folklore” at a moment when the character 
of the Negro population is rapidly changing; while the folklore of certain occupational 
groups—hand-saw lumberjacks and square-rigged sailors—has been rendered as 
anachronistic as their callings by the rapid onrush of technological change. To com- 
prehend the nature of folk groups we must have not only the sensitive collecting 
which recognizes their verbal and plastic artforms, but a conceptual framework 
which adequately describes the sources of group stability through time. We have 
admitted as folk groups cultures, subcultures, and sub-subcultures, ranging from 
the basically autonomous and self-perpetuating agrarian communities of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch to the itinerant male, nonfamilial, un-self-replenishing populations 
of sailing ships and lumber camps. Our quest for the unity of a defining principle 
is once again baffled by the protean multiplicity of the materials of American folklore. 

A workable typology of cultures (including folk culture) would make possible the 
establishment of the conditions of folklore, and would provide sound theoretical 
grounds for distinguishing between folklore and other cultural facts and artifacts— 
whether fine arts, literature, or popularization—which, whatever they are, are not 
folklore. Traditionally, folk!orists and anthropologists have been empirically minded: 
between them they have kept this society in business for seventy years and, with oc- 
casional help from literary confreres, they have filled sixty-seven volumes of our 
JOURNAL—without as yet having agreed on definitions. Perhaps this pragmatism is a 
saving grace which it is not given to a literary historian to share; perhaps the critic 
of folklore in literature is doomed to pedantry, fated to seek a more exact mode of 
differentiation than his scientifically trained associates in anthropology and folklore 
itself demand. Yet if the literary investigator is to analyze the conceptual patterns 
in American literature suggested by its relations to folk tradition, he will have to 
have the authority of an intellectual framework within which to proceed; Dorson 
has suggested the relevance—the essentiality—of the framework of American history 
to the interpretation of folklore. In addition to this, the rather special problems I 
have proposed for the literary folklorist seem to me to require a framework which 
can resolve the difficulties of definition outlined above, a framework which can 
further serve to relate folklore to the conditions of its origins and survival and to 
differentiate folklore from other cultural expressions. That is a lot to ask of a defini- 
tion, but it seems not too much to hope for from a field in which several exacting 
disciplines contribute their own modes of approach. 

Establishing typologies of culture appears to be the demesne in recent years of 
sociological theorists. It is indeed curious that while the pages of JAF have been 
almost barren of typological discussions of folk society, the sociological quarterlies 
—which almost never publish actual folklore—have in the past decade printed two 
seminal articles and a host of polemical rejoinders. One always hopes, of course, 
that a theoretically ideal type of society will prove not only useful but usable when 
actual facts, empirical data, what is in the tape recorder and in the notebook, are 
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brought to bear upon it. Even if the ideal society types should prove only theoretically 
useful—as such types from Plato’s Republic to De Tocqueville’s aristocratic and 
democratic states have proved to be abstractions rather than realities—nonetheless 
the clarification of concepts such types may bring about will justify their considera- 
tion. As will appear in the ensuing summary of the typological discussion during 
the past decade, the “‘ideal folk society’? was first defined in highly abstract terms, 
while the corrective suggestions brought to bear upon the proposed definitions the 
results of comparison to observed folk cultures. 

The two seminal papers were “The Folk Society” by Robert Redfield'* and 
“Folk Sociology as a Subject Field . . . ” by Howard Odum.!® 

As Redfield’s paper touched off the extensive reconsideration of the ideal folk 
society, let me quote briefly from his own abstract: 


Understanding of society may be gained through construction of an ideal type of 
primitive or folk society as contrasted with modern urbanized society. Such a society 
is small, isolated, nonliterate, and homogeneous, with a strong sense of group solid- 
arity. . . . Behavior is traditional, spontaneous, uncritical, and personal; there is no 
legislation or habit of experiment and reflection for intellectual ends. Kinship, its 
relationships and institutions, are the type categories of experience and the familial 
group is the unit of action. The sacred prevails over the secular; the economy is one 
of status rather than of the market. These and related characterizations may be re- 
stated in terms of “folk mentality.” !® 


Redfield’s careful analysis proved thoroughly consistent with his own fieldwork in 
South America, but the above formulations were immediately criticized as far too 
restrictive when applied to other cultural situations. Particularly dubious are his 
identification of the folk with the primitive, his insistence on nonliteracy, his avowal 
that folk culture is incompatible with “legislation” or “reflection for intellectual 
ends,” and his proposal of the family as the only effective social group, and of a status 
rather than a market economy.!? One critic proposed that the essential nature of 
folk society lay not in any such rigid complex of structural factors as Redfield out- 
lined, but rather, ‘“The folk culture is one in which there is no serious disagreement 
as to the ultimate goals of the culture—the folk culture is highly integrated not be- 
cause of such factors as kinship emphasis but because of the shared central value 
system and goal structure’’; in more complex cultures, on the other hand, “secondary 
value systems and goals tend to obscure the central value system and even at times 
displace it.” !8 George R. Foster pointed out that ‘‘at least some of the elements con- 
sidered by Redfield to be interdependent variables characterizing the folk type are 
actually independent variables whose sometime relationship is historically rather 
than causally determined.’’!® Foster’s criticism of the polarity Redfield established 
between urban vs. non-urban, equating complex vs. folk, I defer in order first to 
present the somewhat more elaborate though analogous dichotomy proposed by 
Howard W. Odum: 


The state civilization is sequel to and an extension of the universal folk culture, the 
two constituting the main currents and levels of cultural development in the uni- 
versal societal continuum from early folk society to late state society. . . . The folk 
culture is identified with nature with reference to natural laws, time, climate, geo- 
graphic environment, close to the soil. Folk culture is further characterized by pri- 
mary relationships and institutions, kith and kin in ethnic relationships, and primary 
occupations. The folk culture conforms essentially to rural and religious institutional 
character, reflecting primarily the solidarity of a moral order. It is essentially in- 
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stitutional, deriving its social character from unit societies that mature their folk- 
ways, mores, and laws into cultures reflecting love of liberty, loyalties, homogeneities 
of structure with the individual inseparable from the group. The folk culture is 
closely knit, cohesive, nonorganizational, with behavior primarily spontaneous, per- 
sonal, traditional, yet strongly integrated through its institutional growth and moral 
order. The folk society is thus essentially in contrast to the state society, the one 
geared to nature and to ethnic and moral structure and the other to technology and 
to civil organization and specialized structure.”° 


Foster pointed out that Redfield’s opposition of folk to urban had implied the lump- 
ing together of all urban cultures as non-folk, and he cited Melville J. Herskovits’ 
objection that West African cities of some 350,000 persons had significant folk 
characteristics not explicable by Redfield’s typology.?! In Odum’s suggestion the 
most valuable modification of Redfield’s position may well be the phrase, “the uni- 
versal societal continuum.” Certainly American experience demonstrates that folk 
groups do tend to merge into the national culture—what Odum subsequently defines 
as state civilization. (It is however true that the development is imposed upon American 
folk communities, and cannot be offered as an instance of the inevitable dynamics 
of cultural change.) If we view the opposed types not merely as polarities but as ends 
of a spectrum then we can accommodate the concrete data from actual folklore collec- 
tions; abandoning rigid ideality for the relativism of a societal continuum, we can 
observe that certain social organizations possess more of the characteristics suggested 
for folk cultures than do others. And we can try to correlate the folklore collected 
from each group with the social functions attributed to it by Bascom.?? 

Returning now to those American groups from whom folklore has been collected, 
it is obvious that the Pennsylvania Dutch or an urban enclave of newly arrived 
European immigrants whose cultural roots are still in the old country provide us 
with a different set of folklore categories from those we find in the lore collected 
from sailors or lumberjacks. When the folk group?* consists of a community (whether 
agrarian or urban), contains members of both sexes, single and married, adults and 
children, when their activities as a group include the domestic relationships of the 
life cycle as well as their economic and religious life, then the folklore resultant from 
the isolation through time of such a group will take the form of folkways, (the “‘rela- 
tively noncoercive definitions of proper personal behavior towards persons and ob- 
jects in every aspect of group life [which] constitute the basic sub-stratum of folk 
culture’’); of mores (“the ‘matured folkways’ which have developed group sanctions 
to insure conformity with the dictates of emotionally charged behavior-patterns’’) ; 
and of primary institutions.24 On the other hand, when the folk group consists of 
itinerant workers, or, let us say, of long-term inmates of a penal institution, or of 
individuals whose common ground as a group consists of only a part of their total 
relationships with others, the role of the resultant folklore will be peripheral com- 
pared to the functions served by the lore that flourished in the more “‘total’’ folk 
society. We may now look at contemporary groups among whom folklore is found 
and observe that among acculturated groups (or individuals), who originally com- 
prised (or belonged to) a folk society, the basic institutions and attitudes of the 
dominant culture—whether state civilization, urban or national culture—have 
replaced those of the folk. In nondecisive areas of life their folkways may linger with- 
out jeopardizing the sense of identity of the group or individual with the newly-ac- 
quired, non-folk culture. 

Thus in American society the concept of folk can be profitably applied to sub- 
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cultures, whose folklore functions to ensure their stability when it expresses an inter- 
locking complement of customs, mores, and institutions. Such occupational groups 
as salesmen, students, and aviators do develop peripheral folkways characteristic 
of their callings, but these seldom affect the individuals concerned in their many 
other social roles, nor do these folkways modify their attitudes toward the dominant 
culture of which their occupations themselves are often an expression. The cultural 
situations in which the factors characteristic of folk life have proved strongest in 
American history include the pre-industrial village; the frontier settlement; ethnic, 
religious, and racial communities; and primary occupations extant over time in 
conditions sufficiently different from the prevailing national culture to elicit the 
establishment of stabilizing folkways and mores, if not of the more binding institu- 
tions. These, then, are the communities whose folklore contributes most directly to 
the American literary heritage. 

Unlike Dorson, I cannot accept the assertion that “mass culture breeds its own 
special varieties of folklore.” What is culturally viable as folklore in American life 
seems to me to pertain by definition to the pre-industria' and transitional phases 
of our history. The ‘“‘jive talk, droodles, ... other-directed games which possess 
traditional elements . . . GI jests . . . salesmen stories,” offered by Dorson—*‘these 
masses of oral materials floating in contemporary American culture’—would appear 
to be eviscerated indeed, except perhaps as outlets of personal repressions, when 
compared to the culturally more meaningful functions of lore from those groups in 
the past which partook of many more folk characteristics in their structure than it is 
possible to expect from any segment of an industrialized population, however to- 
getherness-minded or group-directed they may be. The entire movement of modern 
life since the industrial revolution has been to destroy the very bases of folk culture, 
which, as Odum says, are attuned “to nature and to ethnic and moral structure.” 
In the modern state, to use Odum’s terminology, ‘“‘folkways” are succeeded by 
“‘technicways,” and the folk is contrasted to the mass: “the composite of multiple 
societies blended into a total cultural configuration of great heterogeneity, without 
a common heritage and with rapidly changing traits resulting from the incidence 
of the stateways and technicways of individual behavior in new and powerful patterns 
of secularization, mechanization, specialization, power, and coercive societal pres- 
sures.’’?5 Whatever kind of lore gets into oral tradition as a result of mass communica- 
tions and the manipulation of fabricated totems may well partake of the traditional, 
still dimly-remembered forms of folklore, and their societal functions will undoubtedly 
correspond to those of folklore.?® Yet qualitatively the difference between folklore 
and the vended products of mass communications seems sufficient to keep at least 
the literary historian from confusing the genres of folk tradition with those of fake- 
lorism. The dynamics of transmission are changed: where folklore is an organic 
growth or adaptation, representing the deepest, most conservative cultural convic- 
tions, the mass media manipulate opinions which accelerate social change. Their 
conserving power is much less important than is that of folklore. And insofar as the 
two sources of oral traditions operate upon the creation of literary materials, it is 
apparent that folklore has given much to literature, while the mass media have 
taken much. What the mass media can give in return can have neither the natural, 
supernatural, nor ethical significance of the debts of American writing to American 
folklore. 

Summary. A challenging approach to the analysis of folklore influence upon 
American literature will be concerned with the conceptual, symbolic, and functional 
uses of folk materials in literary works. Such an inquiry will benefit from the recogni- 
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tion of criteria for the societal situations under which those materials and themes 
function as folklore. It is recognized that “folk society” is an ideal type to which any 
existing culture will not in all details correspond. By assuming a societal continuum 
between the ideal folk society and the ideal industrialized society, its opposite, we 
can distinguish those actual cultures or subcultures which partake of the greatest 
number of characteristics of the ideal folk condition. The social functions of folklore 
are to maintain the stability of culture and to provide socially sanctioned releases for 
individual repressions engendered by the institutions of that culture. Distinction 
is made between the genres of folklore which express the basic institutions, mores, and 
folkways of a folk culture, and those of a subgroup of a culture predominantly non- 
folk in character which express peripheral folkways without affecting the primary 
institutions of that culture. It is suggested that the most important examples of folk 
culture in American history are the pre-industrial village; the frontier settlement; 
racial, religious, or ethnic enclaves; and primary occupations prevailing through 
time. Folklore from these types of society has characteristically expressed the relation- 
ship of the folk to nature and has projected the moral structure of the folk society; 
the influence of such folklore upon American writing has been a significant one. 
Although the symbols of mass culture occasionally have oral circulation and are 
used to support the underlying relationships in a mass society, the literary historian 
should not confuse the motifs of mass culture with those of folk culture. As the rela- 
tionships they support are different from those reinforced by folklore, their impact 
upon literature, when it occurs, will lead toward different directions from the effects 
of American folklore. 
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STITH THOMPSON 


serious student of folklore can only add an amen to nearly everything in this 
extremely clear and stimulating paper. The few exceptions are matters of emphasis 
rather than of actual disagreement. 

The contrast between the study of American folklore and that of world folklore 
has been too sharply drawn in some places, though in other sentences in the essay 
the comparative point of view seems to be given its due. Certainly American folk- 
lore cannot be studied in a vacuum and the scholar may well be interested in the 
development of the material before it ever reached American shores, as well as in 
its transformation (or retention) here. Comparative studies of American folktales 
in an international framework, such as Baughman has made, are valuable for placing 
the American material where it belongs in the whole world of folklore and preventing 
some of the mistakes so well pointed out in this paper. 

The study of the folklore of the various racial strains here intermingled can hardly 
be done without a background knowledge of what arrived here with the immigrants, 
whether of the seventeenth or twentieth century. 

The potential contribution of the anthropologist to the study of American folk- 
lore is well stated in the paper and I do not believe that the author means to contend 
that the anthropologist’s insights lack value for the study of American folklore. Per- 
haps the apparent difficulty is the narrow definition of the subject here used—in- 
cluding French, Spanish, and other “white” groups and their European back- 
ground, but apparently excluding Negroes and Indians. What about groups of 
Orientals? Is it a matter of ease of assimilation? 

In a word, the only caution I feel in agreeing completely with the paper is the 
conviction that it is very easy to overstate the case for an essentially isolationist type 
of folklore study. 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 





Discussion from the Floor 


INTRODUCTION 


R. Dorson’s paper, perhaps the most inclusive ever presented to the Society, 
was followed with close attention by the audience of more than one hundred. Fol- 
lowing the reading of the four prepared commentaries, the floor was thrown open 
for discussion. For the next hour comments came rapidly, and lively debate proceeded 
beyond the time agreed upon for adjournment. A careful transcript of the tape- 
recorded discussion was made by Jane Denham, Miami University, and copies of 
the transcript were sent to all participants for review. Additional comments from 
the participants were invited. The informal style of the extempore comments has been 
retained by the editor to indicate the atmosphere of the discussion in process; for 
the same reason the editor has requestec the suspension of the usual style of the 
JOURNAL to permit colloquial usages and informal references to individuals. The 
editor’s own brief encouragements to the discussion as chairman have been omitted 
from the transcript. 

The following transcript falls naturally into four parts. The first part includes the 
immediate reactions of Dr. Herzog, Dr. James, and Dr. Jones to the basic papers. 
The second part involves a “second round” for the discussants, considered as a 
panel, adding comments or rebuttal in turn, followed by Dr. Dorson’s own chance to 
reply and comment. The third part is primarily a digression—but an interesting 
one—growing out of a difference in interpretation of the term “manipulation.” The 
final part is an eloquent resolution of the difference by Dr. Herskovits: a reminder 
of the primacy both of the data on which we build our superstructures of terminology 
and of the meaning of the data in terms of human creativity. 


Miami University Joun Baty 
Oxford, Ohio Chairman dnd Editor 


DiscussION 


Gerorce Herzoc (Indiana University):—I want to clarify in my own mind some 
impressions I got that Professor Dorson feels we are too specialized, too narrow, in 
the perspectives cultivated in this country in folklore, and to understand how he feels 
we ought to move away from these perspectives. 

I think we will always need some specialists, and it happens that the musically 
trained person is especially important among the group of people you might visualize 
as folklorists, but who do need special skills. 

I think of the music students that I often see wanting to go into folklore. A student 
begins to like folksongs, becomes attracted to them, begins to want to see how this 
interest can be cultivated and how it can fit into academic matters, and so on. But 
here we have the continuation of the musician’s interest in the material. It will be 
necessary for such a student to have a thorough musical training in addition to what 
he would be required by given academic organizations to take as a folklorist. 

Yet it seems to me that if such a young person (or his adviser) would read your 
analysis of the folklore situation, he might think he does not have any place in the 
picture. He might feel that in the concept of folklore which requires a more integrated, 
more unified kind of folkloristic personality than we now have, his interest in folk 
music is overly specialized. I think he might feel that he would have to go to his ad- 
visers and teachers in music and musicology to get his introduction to folk music. 
Unfortunately, the interest in studies of music outside of Western art music has been 
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on the whole slim, so far, in music schools and departments, although it is growing 
now. Studies of folk music have been connected chiefly with such disciplines as 
anthropology, English studies, and folklore. | am confident that Professor Dorson 
feels that these connections should not be weakened but should continue. 

If I want to study Turkish folksongs because I heard them, and I want to go to 
Turkey to make some recordings there, can’t I move out from the American field as a 
folklorist and later come back to study the relationship of Turkish folk music in 
Turkey to that of the Turks in New York City, let’s say, without identifying myself 
with American scenery as American civilization? 

THELMA JAMES (Wayne State University):—Like Dr. Herzog, I was unprepared 
for this rather formal presentation. I have two points to make: 

As I have been listening to an attempt to define what folklore is, I have been 
bothered still by the question, ‘““What is the folklorist?” This is of deep concern to me 
because I am often asked by my department, ‘‘What do you do; what is your train- 
ing, and what do you aim to do?” and so on. I am also bothered by students who 
would like to be folklorists because they’d like to do what I do, which seems to be an 
easy way to make a living, as far as they can see, and very interesting. And the point 
I would like to underline particularly is Mr. Jansen’s reminder that we have tre- 
mendous lacunae in our field, and I find not one of my department of English of 
one hundred and fifty who even know of the name Archer Taylor unless he’s been 
near Chicago. They have never heard of Polfvka, let alone Mr. Thompson. And 
when we brought Mr. Thompson to the department, I was horrified, a few years 
ago, to find that not one person knew Stith Thompson by name or work. So, what is a 
folklorist, I would like to ask Mr. Dorson? This is one of your Achilles’ heels. You 
have many heels; this is one of them. 

Should not the folklorist have a tremendous training in geography? I haven’t 
heard the word mentioned and we still have place-name societies. One of our geog- 
raphers at Wayne State University is now studying the shape and location of cities 
for the first time in the United States. How does a city happen to be located here? 
Why is it taking actual shape—long, narrow, square, round, and so on? And then 
he comes over and asks me if I know anything about it. I know nothing. 

I have heard no mention here today of foreign languages, Mr. Jansen. I am amazed. 
I think the folklorist must have three languages at his command, besides his own, 
that he reads easily. Dr. Herzog has said something about going to Turkey to collect 
Turkish folksongs. How can he do it if he doesn’t know Turkish? He’s got to be a 
good musician but he’s got to syllabize Turkish. How can he do it? And with all the 
expert help in the world, I have yet to find in this country a Turk who is a good 
musicologist. Mr. Taylor sent me a group of Turkish riddles that he’s been sending 
around the country. I can’t even get the riddles translated. 

I'd like to tell an anecdote at the point of being shot. This is my second criticism 
of Mr. Dorson. I use the criticism lovingly, not with acid. I have one quarrel with 
Mr. Dorson—that is, he left for Indiana. It got too hot for him in Michigan, of course, 
I understand. 

This story was told me in my class in the English Bible. A youngster came home 
to her mother and said, “‘Mother, when you were in school, did you hear about mis- 
sionaries?”’ 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Did you hear about missionaries being put into a pot and cooked up?” 

Somewhat uncomfortably the mother said, ‘Well, yes. I’ve heard about this.” 

“Well, mother we’ve got a vast improvement.” (And this ties in with the American 
idea of better and better techniques, I think.) ““You see now we cremate them and 
we put the ashes in pretty little boxes, and when we want some, we put a teaspoon 
in a cup with some boiling water and we have instant people.”’ 

All right, in my archive in which I am interested, do I classify this under the 
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mutilation lore, death lore, what do I do? I submit that working in urban lore as I 
am, this little anecdote is typical of what I hear constantly: a very sophisticated lore. 

Nobody has here said anything about the necessity of being au courant with our 
current scene. How can we deal with anything in American folklore unless we can 
at the same time have—a discipline that nobody has mentioned today—an objective 
capacity of the critic to rise above his own immediate circumstance, and to view 
the thing that he is teaching in the midst of the lives of the young people to whom 
he is teaching it. I merely give you this atrocious anecdote (above) to illustrate the 
fact that in an urban situation we have a kind of sophisticated lore, and that we must 
train our young people, I think, in languages and geography, in economic history, 
and in a city, in industrial history. 

I have heard no mention today of the impact on the changing American scene of 
automation which, allow me to assure you, in Detroit, is creating a whole new lore. 
This is what I mean by the current scene, and I have heard no mention today, in- 
cluding Mr. Dorson’s excellent paper, on training of living in the scene, teaching it, 
analyzing it, and at the same time, enjoying it. 


Louis C. Jones (Director, New York State Historical Association):—I want to 
say a little bit about the seventh group of sinners Dr. Dorson has mentioned, the 
popularizers. I’m one of them, having been one of the founders of the New York 
Folklore Society, having written a children’s book using folkloristic materials, and 
directing what I suppose is one of the two or three leading folk museums in the 
country. 

Actually, those of us who have known Dick for years know that his bark is a lot 
worse than his bite, and that there’s more oil with that vinegar than he likes to ad- 
mit. It caught up with him toward the end, with the oil coming to the surface, you 
may have noticed, when he wanted to include nylon lore along with everything 
else. From time to time during the day you got the old Dorson, and then at the end 
you got the new Dorson. But this is for his biographers to work out, not for me. 

I do want to say that I think somebody ought to stand up and say that there is a 
place for the popularizing of folk themes by the musician, by the narrative artist, 
by the writer of children’s books, by the museum man. For whom have we been 
collecting—just the other folklorists? I don’t believe that this material which the 
people kept alive, this folk material, should be stuck through with a pin and put in a 
glass case. I think it should be plowed back. True, I think we ought to know exactly 
what we’re plowing. And I think that we ought not to confuse the situation any 
more than it’s naturally confused. I think the user of folk materials for creative 
purposes or popular purposes should make clear what of his materials came to him 
and, in general, what he did to them. But after all, a person who is writing a book 
for children using folk materials is not writing for the scholar. He’s writing for children 
and I think he has a perfect right to use these materials which are part of the heritage 
of the culture, as creative writers have done since the beginning of time. I greatly 
admired Herbert Halpert’s ponderous, erudite, invaluable footnotes to the Grand- 
father Tales by Dick Chase, but I didn’t find that they amused my children, who 
were delighted by the stories themselves. Why shouldn’t we use folk materials for 
children? Why shouldn’t we use them in novels and movies? Why shouldn’t we use 
them on radio and television? Don’t we folklorists all too often feel that this is our 
own little private preserve and that we have a right to take a pot shot at anyone who 
enters it without our sanction? 

I hope that in this redefining of the function of the folklorist in America and his 
scope and area we keep in mind what the Scandinavian folklorists particularly have 
had so clearly in mind, and that is that the folkways, and the handskills, and the 
arts and crafts are also a part of this story. 

My quarrel with the American folklorists is that they have become too specialized 
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in their viewpoint; they tend to think of themselves as collectors of songs, or tall 
tales, or remedies. What we need is more and more studies of the total folk culture 
in a particular place, at a particular time. This I might say parenthetically is where 
the regionalists can be of great help to us. I want to see more studies that cut across 
the narrative arts, the handskills, the music, the decorative arts, the folkways and 
customs, so that we see our folk materials in their relationship to each other and 
in relation to the national cultural history. I don’t care whether we call this folklore 
or folk culture or something else but I think it is time that American folklorists take 
the blinders off their eyes. 

This has been one of the most stimulating afternoons I have had in a long time, 
and I know that everybody here has, too, and I think that we all owe Dick Dorson 
a great debt of gratitude. He’s been, I started to say willing, hell, he’s been happy 
to be our whipping boy, and he ought to be made aware of our gratitude. 


MELVILLE J. Herskovits (Northwestern University) :—I only have one suggestion. 
That is, in this curriculum on folklore, a stiff course in cultural anthropology, and 
perhaps one in anthropological field method, be included. 


Ws. Hucu Jansen (University of Kentucky Contract Team, Indonesia) :—Several 
isolated points have occurred to me in the various talks since Dick Dorson’s. One 
that I think ought to be made is the danger of nationalism inherent in the study of 
any nation’s folklore. Here, of course, one can cite what happened in the case of 
Germany, what happened in the case of Argentina, and what I’m afraid is happening 
in the case of Israel, in which the utter concern for local folklore leads to a blind 
spot and to distortion of what folklore means. One can quote famous historical errors 
that have been made because of this; I shall not do so. 

Then, these are very quick notes. On this matter of languages. Thelma, believe 
me I’m the last person to decry the studying of languages. I, like you, feel that the 
more languages a folklorist knows the better. I think maybe in many ways the most 
important thing, too, for him is to know the languages of the scholarship of folklore 
and one that I would cite (I don’t know it; I wish I did) is Russian; there has been a 
fabulous amount of published research in Russian in the last twenty-odd years, and 
the little that has been translated is not disrespectable by any means. 

On this need for a knowledge of geography, again this is certainly something 
that I cannot deny. There is a new science (or at least it’s new to me) called demog- 
raphy and I think this is what we need even more. We’re an insular science, terribly 
insular, I think; and if we don’t know that folklorists in other parts of the world 
have devised a science for the measuring of cities and towns and town shapes, and 
that anthropologists in this country have too, it’s our fault. 

On the inclusion of a course in cultural anthropology and its methods, this is 
honestly, Professor Herskovits, only an oversight on my part. I would not have it 
otherwise. 

And I have a word to say about popularizers too. (You see, I am going fast here.) 
I again would not decry them all. There are certainly a number of so-called popular 
books of folklore which are as authentic as anything can be. George Herzog over 
there had his hand in one of them that I remember long, long ago. It is a beautiful 
thing. No one would deny that it is real folklore. The other thing I would bring up— 
something that I think we in our ivory tower are likely to forget—is that there are in 
our civilization folk performers—and they can’t go to the folk in the way that a 
Jugoslav folk performer did in the nineteenth century. They must go to their audience 
through books. We are literate people; unfortunately we can read. Certainly the 
literate man who has the talents and instincts of a folk performer, of a tale-teller, 
cannot be considered reprehensible because he uses the ordinary means of communi- 
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cating with a literate audience that has the tastes and instincts of a folk audience. 

DanieL G. HorrmMan (Swarthmore College):—I just want to add a footnote to 
Dr. Jones’ remarks about the popularizer: the matter of “‘plowing it back”? and the 
problem of “‘nylon’”’ and “orlon’’ folklore. Surely we all endorse the fine work of the 
Farmers’ Museum at Cooperstown, and I’ve got a copy of Spooks of the Valley tucked 
away until my little girl is old enough to enjoy it. 

But I would like to point out that not all of those persons who try to make use 
of what the collectors in our society have collected do so in quite the same spirit 
of fidelity to the realities of the historic past that Dr. Jones and some of his associates 
have shown. In the course of tracking down the not entirely phony Paul Bunyan to 
his lair, I had the dismal job of reading some twenty-five juvenile books written 
through a quarter of a century about the fabulous giant. I must say I could hardly 
accuse the authors of these books of being disingenuous in the manipulation of a 
public symbol taken from sources that were partly folkloric and partly fakeloric, 
sources that fertilized each other and bred like mushrooms. I found, and I think 
that Mr. Dorson’s analysis of “Paul Bunyan in the News” in Western Folklore (XV 
[1956], 26-39, 179-93, 246-67) corroborates my findings: Paul Bunyan has been 
used by the publicists of widely different kinds of enterprises and political philosophies, 
ranging all the way from the N. A. M. to the Communist Party in America. 

Now surely what these people are doing with a one-time folk hero is not merely 
plowing him back; they’re recasting him in the image of their own ideas. When the 
fruits of their juvenilia and adult entertainments are collected in the field, as they 
well may be, we have something other than the original strain of frontier folklore 
that Paul Bunyan and earlier heroes represented. 

This is what I had in mind in using Howard Odum’s perhaps too technical term 
of “‘technicways.’’ Maybe that’s just jargon. Maybe what I mean is just fakelore. 
It seems to me that when you have the manipulation in print of traditional symbols 
for predesigned ends—and in the course of time the print can easily pass into oral 
traditions, as everyone who has collected knows—then you’re dealing with another 
kind of material. It seems to me that the methods that sociologists and cultural 
anthropologists have designed for dealing with the symbol systems of popular culture 
should be applied to these materials and that we should not confuse them with 
genuine folklore. To this extent I’m a purist. I think that we as scholars have to 
maintain the distinction, the understanding, of what it is we are dealing with. I am 
all for the retelling, for children or for anybody else, of genuine folklore and the re- 
constructing of the historical setting in which it flourished. But that’s something other 
than the manipulation of the orlon and the other synthetic kinds of folklore that are 
characteristic not of folk culture, but of the polar opposite of folk culture, the state 
civilization. 


RicHarp M. Dorson (Indiana University):—First of all, I want to express my 
ery deep appreciation and gratitude to the panel for putting their time and energy 
and thoughts on this paper and for letting me off quite lightly, and to the speakers 
from the floor: to George Herzog and Thelma James and Lou Jones, who have 
also treated me very charitably; and their remarks are ones that I, and I’m sure 
everybody present here, will take home with them and think about. It’s not possible 
to try to cover them in any detail now. 

It seems to me that one point in particular which several speakers have mace 
and have hit hard, which Melville Herskovits and Bill Jansen at the end of their 
papers, and others also, have stressed, and which I think is very important and I 
certainly want to underline from my own point of view, is the danger of nationalism 
or chauvinism in the study of American folklore. If I’ve given a chauvinistic impres- 
sion in this paper, I certainly want to correct it; I, too, feel that it is important to be 
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familiar with the folklore of at least one other country. And if a person is studying 
American folklore, there is no reason why he cannot be a comparative folklorist, 
or musicologist, or anything else. He is simply one type of folklorist, not necessarily 
to the exclusion of other types. I certainly never meant to give the impression of 
wanting our students to become single-minded, and narrow-minded, American 
folklorists. But it seems to me that the person who is concerned with folk tradition 
within the United States needs to be aware that there are special problems of the 
historical background of our country, and I was considering simply those problems 
which are approached by students of American literature who have had no formal 
training in folklore at all. 

On the question of other related disciplines such as geography, it is interesting 
that Thelma James mentioned that—because I was talking with a geographer at 
Indiana University only last week, asking him what were his particular tools or 
conceptual approaches in defining American regions, and he happened to be a 
former student of Fred Kniffen of Louisiana State University, who is one of the very 
few, perhaps the only geographer, who has published in the Journal of American Folk- 
lore, and he himself was trying to wrestle with that problem and finding it quite 
difficult. And the geographers, too, haven’t sharpened their conceptual approaches 
to the point where they could perhaps be of as much service to us as we would hope 
for. But he was thinking on that line and made this one suggestion: that it seemed 
to him that perhaps local or regional newspaper editors might furnish a clue to the 
defining of a region through the circulation of their papers. This would block out 
the area of a particular region, or zone, or locality. But I was really surprised how 
vague and fuzzy he seemed to be about the whole business, and how he felt that it was 
necessary to proceed perhaps almost intuitively or by happenstance. For instance, 
you may hear about “Little Dixie’ in Missouri from the people who come from 
there, or from your own students, and you inquire further and discover that there 
is a particular subcultural entity or enclave which the people of that locality refer to 
as “Little Dixie” and which exists by itself culturally. Well, maybe there is some more 
systematic way in which we can block out these regional zones, but it seems that the 
geographers too have a certain sense of frustration. 

As for popularization, well I’m glad that that tape is going so that my words 
won’t be misconstrued, and I want to put myself firmly on tape as saying that I 
am not, per se, opposed to popularization. I am opposed to bad popularization. I 
think that popularization can take place at different levels, that it can be done well, 
and that it can be done badly, that it can be manipulated in the way in which Dan 
Hoffman has suggested, and that, while there is nothing wrong with making money, 
if people are manipulating folklore simply to make a quick buck, and in so doing 
sacrifice their personal integrity, they should be called down. On the other hand, I 
feel it is quite possible to popularize materials and to do so with integrity. In the 
field of history, one might give examples, for instance, of Samuel Eliot Morison and 
Bernard DeVoto, who have been able to reach a large reading public and at the 
same time preserve their scholarship, combining writing skill with authenticity of 
documentation; nobody is criticizing Morison or DeVoto as being popularizers, 
and they have certainly encouraged a trend in historical writing which has been 
very healthy in calling to task those unduly pedantic and pedagogical writers who 
are too full of jargon and write only for their own limited circles. Well, I think 
the same thing can be done by folklorists, and that it is possible to reach a wide 
market by able writing and presentation, surely a perfectly legitimate objective for 
the scholar and folklorist. I believe in 1951, at the American Folklore Society meet- 
ing in Detroit, Mr. Botkin sent a message to the Society (he didn’t appear personally) 
calling for some kind of truce or meeting of minds between the popular and scholarly 
approach, in which he mentioned my name. Well, I am quite willing to meet Mr. 
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Botkin half way. I have just signed a contract to do a popular book on American 
folklore. Now let Mr. Botkin do a serious scholarly work on American folklore. 

Atvin W. Wo re (Lafayette College):—I would question the definition of “‘fake- 
lore” that both Dr. Dorson and Dr. Hoffman seem to be using. I believe the criterion 
was, in Dr. Hoffman’s words, “the manipulation of the mind through reference to 
traditional symbols.” Surely all folklore, not only fakelore, does this, or aims at this. 
Ever since man has been using symbols, or in other words since man has existed, 
minds have been manipulated through the use of symbols, and all symbols must 
have some basis in tradition or they would be meaningless. In folk cultures or in 
nonliterate cultures, no less than in our own mass communications systems, tales 
and proverbs, real folklore, are used to manipulate minds. Could you clarify your 
criteria for fakelore as opposed to folklore? 

DanieL G. Horrman:—What we’re really speaking of is the function which motifs 
from folklore fulfill in the society in which they are told, retained and retold. If I 
may cite a recent collection that Mr. Dorson made: in Jonesport, Maine, he found a 
society which certainly meets all the criteria of a folk subculture, an isolated and 
stable, self-contained, economically self-sufficient group of old Yankee stock that 
has very little to do with people not on that particular island in Maine. They have a 
complex of supernatural lore, pirate lore, and buried treasure stories, and they have 
some stories about local characters of great strength and size who over the years have 
attained the semilegendary status of folk heroes. Barney Beal represents a concept of 
masculine character entertained, I suppose, by almost all the men and probably 
most of the women in Jonesport. If I may refer again to my own work on Paul Bunyan, 
the few stories that Herbert Halpert’s manuscripts and the collection he made from 
aged lumberjacks twenty years ago and a few other scraps of oral tradition retained 
showed us Bunyan as an ideal personality type among a limited occupational group. 
Then if we look to the two books that made Paul Bunyan a national catchword, 
that elevated him from an obscure occupational hero to a familiar figure, at least by 
name, clear across the country (one of these books is still in print after thirty years: 
Jaines Stevens’ all too famous book, Paul Bunyan)—we look at this book and ask 
ourselves what is the hero in this book? Does he correspond to the folk lineaments 
of the figure who went by the same name in the lumber camps? It is very apparent 
that he does not. James Stevens’ Paul Bunyan is a capitalistic figure. He represents a 
political and an economic philosophy. Stevens appropriated a folk hero, turned 
him into the mouthpiece of a special-pleading economic group, and passed off the 
result as folklore. 

This is an example of the way in which a traditional symbol has been used to 
manipulate the minds of people who had nothing to do with its creation. A symbol 
has been invested with meanings and significances that had nothing to do with its 
original function or its original implication in its historic setting as genuine folklore. 
This is what I mean by fakelore. I think that Mr. Dorson would agree. 

Arvin W. Woire:—When Cotton Mather did the same thing, or what we could 
call the same thing, you regard it as folklore. In traditional culture, as well as in 
popular culture, the function of the material changes through time. 

Individuals use folklore in a different way from that in which it had been used at 
some earlier date, and yet we continue to call it folklore. There is, I think, some sub- 
jectivity involved: your decision as to whether the material is folklore or fakelore 
seems based on whether you approve or disapprove it. 

DanteL G. Horrman:—Well, I certainly confess to that. There’s certainly a large 
intuitive subjective element in all of our interpretations. | am not entirely content 
with the designation of the Reverend Cotton Mather as a member of “the folk.” 
As I say, a man who was the most learned Biblical scholar in the New World, and 
probably in the Old World too in his own time, doesn’t exactly come under the 
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rubric of folk informant. On the other hand, if we apply the sociological concepts I 
was speaking of before, we can define the colonial culture of the Massachusetts 
colony as an organic, and sacred, and largely agrarian community that has the ele- 
ments of homogeneity and cohesiveness that the sociologist finds in the subgroup 
or small tribe that he can recognize as a folk group. And the traditional materials, 
it is true, were to some extent, manipulated by Mather, but on the other hand, if 
you look at America Begins, Mr. Dorson’s own anthology of the writings on a less 
highly theological plane from colonial America, you will see that Mather’s assump- 
tions about the nature of divine providences were not something that he was im- 
posing upon his flock; they were a part of the inherited culture of the entire settlement. 

RicHArD M. Dorson [written comment]:—<Since the bell sounded before I could answer 
Wolfe's query, I take advantage of John Ball’s invitation to write out an additional comment. 
*‘Fakelore” is a word I first coined in an American Mercury article in 1949, “Folk- 
lore and Fake Lore.” It denotes the misapplication of the word folklore to senti- 
mentalized and prettified tales and songs, for commercial advantage. Since the 
term folklore was only invented in 1846, Cotton Mather could not advance the sale 
of his Magnalia Christi Americana in 1702 by calling it “folklore.” In anthropological 
terms, fakelore would consist in such activities as Malinowski selling Trobriand dolls 
in Gimbel’s basement, Kroeber anthologizing quaint savage customs for tourists, 
or Herskovits reinterpreting John Henry as a West African god to increase the sale of 
Dahomey. 

MeELviL_e J. Herskovits:—Since any discussion of folklore in our culture should 
end with a moral, I shall try to draw one from what Dr. Hoffman has just told us. 
My moral is that it is dangerous to transfer bodily the concepts and terminology of 
one discipline when analyzing the problems of another. 

I doubt if the apriorisms of sociological theory we have just heard will help us 
very much in our study of American folklore. Thus, I have never found anyone 
who has discovered a “folk society” in pure form, as is evidenced by the way in which, 
in discussions where the model is carefully designed, we invariably encounter the 
caveat, “Of course, in actuality, this is an ideal type, and the most real societies can 
do is to approximate it.’”” What, we may then ask, is the significant relationship 
between folklore and a “‘folk’”’ society, granting that we can find one? 

As scholars, we must, in the final analysis, be concerned with data. Whatever 
problem we study, if we generalize on the basis of our findings, we must question 
our assumptions in the light of these data and not shape our findings in accordance 
with them. The play of ideas is important, but the ideas we utilize in our analyses 
must help us understand relationships, and not mask the causalities that are empiri- 
cally to be drawn from the materials we study. 

In this particular case, we must ask: What is the folk? It bothers me not at all 
whether it is a group that is self-contained or in contact with other peoples, whether 
it has writing or not, whether it is sacred or secular in its orientation. In terms of 
scientific empiricism, it consists of people doing things. If one says, “I am going to 
study a problem that concerns the nature of the customs of this people,” or their 
tales, or their proverbs, or their value systems, he will be on solid ground. But if he is 
primarily interested in establishing whether a given group is folk or not folk, whether 
it has “technicways”’—quite a new term to me—or lives on a handicraft basis, I 
doubt if he will really get down to the data and discover what they mean, which is 
what we're after. 

That is, we are primarily seeking to understand the reactions of human beings 
that make for creativity; in our case, creativity manifested in the symbolisms of 
language that arise out of the relations between man and the world in which he lives, 
and between man and man. These are basic questions; and it makes very little differ- 
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ence what you call them, as long as approach and problem are clearly in the mind 
of the investigator. 

The discussion of the “manipulation’’ of ideas is to the point here, for it has shown 
clearly how the same term can have two meanings and thus cause analyses based 
on the concept to move at cross-purpose. Thus, one meaning has been of manipula- 
tion as propaganda, a very special kind of phenomenon; the other, brought up by 
Dr. Wolfe, uses the term in the wider sense of enculturative learning by a member of a 
society of the patterns by which his group orders its mode of life. Yet whatever mean- 
ing of the word is used, this is incidental, as far as I am concerned, as long as its use 
in studying a given problem is clear, and the data are gathered inductively so as to 
test an hypothesis, not to substantiate a position. 


American Folklore and American 
Studies: A Final Comment 


HENNIG COHEN 


EVERAL months ago I was pleased to be invited to contribute a few con- 
cluding remarks to the symposium on “A Theory of American Folklore” because I saw 
an opportunity to put into the record how the symposium came about, to express the 
appreciation of the American Studies Association to those who participated in it, 
and to comment upon the relevance of the study of American folklore to the study 
of American civilization. Having read the transcript, I found the discussion so 
provocative that I could not resist some theorizing of my own which I trust will 
be accepted as the musings of an observer of the American Studies movement who 
is not a folklorist but who is sensitive to the contributions which folklore and other 
disciplines can make to the understanding of American civilization, past and present. 

The joint meeting of the American Folklore Society and the American Studies 
Association was a product of sheer proximity. The offices of the executive secretaries 
of these two organizations are situated side by side in the same building at the same 
university. Inevitably, the secretaries discovered a notable overlap in membership, 
tangible evidence of common interests. The next step was an informal discussion 
during a lull at an MLA meeting, followed by the more formal business of obtaining 
official sanction and arranging a program. The results speak for themselves. 

In spite of protestations of independence and individualism, scholars are perhaps 
the rreatest joiners of them all. It is our habit to herd together for warmth and com- 
fort. That the rosters of the American Folklore Society and the American Studies 
Association contain many of the same names confirms this, but more important, it 
indicates like problems and objectives. Paramount among these is the fact that folk- 
lorists and Americanists are both seriously seeking definition and direction; both, 
in an almost gluttonous way for which we need not apologize, feed upon—and some- 
times manage to digest—the fare of other disciplines; and both attempt to deal with 
America as a culture. 
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So much for some of the things we have in common. As a professional student 
of American civilization, I am more sensitive to what the study of American folk- 
lore as a discipline means to my own field. In spite of the remarkable growth of 
American Studies programs (some ninety in various institutions of higher learning), 
the formulation of thoughtful approaches to a theory of American Studies, the publica- 
tion of books and monographs which use effectively interdisciplinary methods, and 
the development of promising pedagogical procedures, American Studies at this 
point remains essentially interdisciplinary. No separate discipline has been created, 
no synthesis achieved. This does not mean lack of progress. Actually, we face the 
paradox of having the interdisciplinary approach as our reason for being, but moving 
toward the creation of a new discipline and thus superseding our original purpose. 
Meanwhile, we stand to gain whenever a pertinent discipline such as folklore tightens 
its theoretical basis and evolves more effective techniques. 

Finally, I venture to suggest an American Studies approach to a theory of American 
folklore. 1) Folklore is concerned with man-made “objects’’—tales, songs, hex signs, 
dances, or whatever. There is no basic distinction between these objects and more 
self-conscious, sophisticated creations of man such as poetry, painting, or ballet. 
All are artifacts of a culture. That more than one maker is involved in the creation 
of a folkloristic object or a theatrical production, for that matter, is beside the point. 
2) Because objects are products of a culture, they can be used as a means for dis- 
covering the nature of that culture. 3) The creation of any object to some degree 
reacts upon the culture which produced it, and the culture reacts upon the object. 
4) The reaction to the object may be in the direction of conserving and transmitting 
or of altering the nature of the culture. 5)Technical excellence, the craftsmanship or 
artistry exemplified in the object, determines both the degree of acceptance of the 
object by the culture and its force to conserve and transmit or to alter the culture. 
6)Therefore, the matter of the esthetic values of a man-made object cannot be 
brushed aside and need not be because evaluation is possible in terms of how well 
the maker ordered the materials of his medium. 

American Studies has available from many areas many kinds of “evidence” and 
many varieties of “objects.” Because folklore is a deliberate and calculated creative 
expression of man, it possesses great potential usefulness. This in no way violates the 
integrity of folklore materials. In fact, only through a knowledge of them as folklore 
can they be used effectively for American civilization purposes. 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





EUGENE HAUN 


Lares and Penates, Once Removed 


URING World War II, a great number of people from the North were called 
upon to spend time in Little Rock, Arkansas, the city in which I had been born some 
years before and in which I was then still living. Most of them did not want to be in 
Little Rock, though we greeted them hospitably, as is our custom, and provided 
what accommodations we could. We believed we were doing fairly well by them; 
but, when we discovered that they thought us rustic and backward, we humbly 
accepted these judgments as just, since we had never thought ourselves urbane or 
forward. 

Some of the more thoughtful among us, however, found ourselves confronted by a 
paradox. At the same time that they deplored our unawareness of the great outside 
world, some of them were, as they put it, “‘mad”’ about what they called our “‘folk- 
songs.” Since they were down from the North, we took it for granted that they were 
mad, all right; but that they should be mad about the most pointed exemplifications 
of our rusticity and our backwardness seemed to us quite remarkable. 

The madness which they claimed, they exhibited; for at a time when gasoline was 
almost impossible to come by, they would pile into an automobile and go careening 
into the upcounties, where there were no paved roads, no railroads, no hotels, 
no indoor plumbing, only one telegraph wire into the county seat, and it strung from 
the outside world not on poles but along the tops of rail fences. Quite deliberately 
they would put on what the mountain people knew to be work clothes, and quite 
deliberately they would avoid shaving, thereby creating an initial atmosphere of 
distrust, for the people in the country knew that they were city people, anyhow. 
Furthermore, they knew that city people who were up to any good always shaved 
and always wore clothes fine enough to be laid out in. Then the intruders would try 
to get the locals to tell them where there was a singin’ woman. The country people 
would be at first suspicious, then incredulous, then amused to think that anyone 
would come amongst them, over their implausible roads, in such an outlandish rig, 
to hear Miz’ Quackenbush sing, when it was all they could do to get the old woman to 
shut up. “Well, sir, just stand in front of the courthouse; she’ll start up any minute 
now, and you can hear her clear as a bell, for she’s only three mile down the road.” 

We didn’t sing folksongs. We thought they were tacky. They were part and parcel 
of the backbreaking farm labor, the dirt, the poverty, the violence, the superstition, 
the fear-ridden religion, and the listless ignorance of the Reconstruction period which 
we had come to town to escape. They were associated with the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, with that time of bare feet, with houses that had no rugs on the floor, with walls 
that were covered with newspaper that had been tacked on to keep the cold from 
coming between the chinks. 

We had heard songs, all right. There was hardly anyone in the city who had not 
been born in the state, and who did not have grandparents and great-grandparents 
still living in the country, to whose homes we repaired at Christmas and for long 
visits in the summer; so that we knew both kinds of life, the country life and the city 
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life—and we always returned to the city. We didn’t lose our folkways: we abandoned 
them; we tossed them over; we pulled ourselves up out of them as rapidly and as far 
as we possibly could, with long sighs of relief and loud cries of joy. We didn’t miss 
them; we didn’t feel nostalgic about them; we were delighted to be rid of them, and 
we wanted no more of them. What fool would claim that a quilt was warmer than 
a woven woolen blanket? What idiot would pine for the two-holer, with the wasps’ 
nest in one corner, and the spider’s web in another, and the mud track up to the 
house? What man in his right mind would not rather hear Dinah Shore than old 
lady Quackenbush? 

So we marvelled that what we despised should be so much in demand. Instinctively, 
I never let on to these people that I knew any folksongs myself. You couldn’t have 
lived in the house with Gran’ma Miller without knowing folksongs, or without being 
full of wise saws and hilarious tales. (She was not blood-kin; she was my great-aunt’s 
mother-in-law, but she had no one but us, and we all lived in my mother’s father’s 
house together.) I loved the stories, and I had pondered the saws, and I had shivered 
or cried or sat sleepily through many of the old woman’s songs as a child, until I 
knew them by heart. But she was dead this many a day, and neither my parents nor 
my grandparents knew more than snatches of the songs or the stories, though the 
proverbs were frequently on their tongues. I suppose I was the only one who really 
remembered the songs, and not many of them, and that imperfectly. All I really 
knew was that Burl Ives didn’t sound like anyone I had ever heard in Arkansas, and 
Richard Dyer-Bennett didn’t sound like anyone I had ever heard anywhere. (Some 
time later, in the East, I heard recordings of John Jacob Niles, which did have in 
them something of the sound that I had remembered.) I found it particularly dis- 
turbing that they sang with accompaniment, because I had never been accustomed 
to it; there were hardly any lutes in Arkansas. 

In spite of all my care, I found that one turn of my phrase or another would make 
my new acquaintances ecstatic as they recognized the “true folk tinge,” as one of 
them called it, a turn of phrase which made me feel somewhat tainted. But I kept my 
songs to myself, since to have sung them for these strangers would have seemed to me 
to have been somewhat like exhibiting the family daguerreotypes—those ancients who 
glare back at you with no regard for your opinion, concerned only with the main- 
tenance of their rights, staring you down though dead these eighty years. 

These new people were honest enough, and they meant well, and I liked them. 
There were certain understandable reasons for their interest in these old songs. 
World War II was in progress. Everyone kept raising the question as to what we 
were fighting for, and the answer came back from all sides that we were fighting to 
preserve “‘our way of life.” (The fact that our way of life consisted in allowing a num- 
ber of different ways of life to exist without interference one from another seems to 
have been lost sight of since that war.) Our songs must have represented to these 
amateur collectors aspects of “‘our way of life’ which had a peculiar value to them. 

A recurrent reflection which troubled me was that they really didn’t know any- 
thing about the way of life from which these songs actually had come. Our way of 
life had only tangential relevance to theirs, and these songs could not possibly be to 
them what they should be. I knew that some of our own people had been interested 
in them. Indeed, the town’s only great man had talked with us about them and had 
gone into the upcounties to listen to them; but, even after twenty-five years in the 
capitals of Europe, a sojourn which included friendship with great figures and high 
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literary honors, he remained one of us; and the songs were his by right; he knew 
what they really meant. His attitude was not one of mere curiosity when he listened 
to them; it was, as it must be to any of us to whom they really pertain, one of in- 
trospection. 

So remote that we did not even have the concept of provinciality, so traditional 
that we never even used the word, so deeply rooted in the folk that we did not know 
it was possible to be disassociated save by madness or death, we lived with our old 
times as casually as we associated with our grandparents. Our history sat at the dining 
room table or around the gas stove in the living room on winter nights. The old 
women told us what it was like to live through a civil war at home, and the old men 
told us what it was like to be shot up on Shiloh Field. The grandmothers could tell us 
stories of the childhood and youth of their great-grandmothers, who were growing up 
while Washington was still alive. They themselves could remember coming from 
Kentucky and Tennessee into Arkansas and of having heard their own grandmothers 
tell of coming from Virginia into Tennessee and from Maryland into Kentucky. Before 
that were England and Ireland and Scotland and France, but we knew nothing of 
them except that we came from there. 

In the event of a dispute in the endless matriarchal discussions of genealogy, the 
family Bibles would be brought out, enumerating us even unto the ninth and tenth 
generations. We children had our own present pursuits, and all such talk might 
make us restive, but we heard it. It was not prideful, and it was not puffed up. It 
was just there, like the air, aad it was regarded no more than air is regarded, except 
in the absence. You couldn’t stop the grandmothers from talking any more than 
you could stop old lady Quackenbush from singing. They gave forth this talk the 
way that their dresser drawers and wardrobes gave forth the scent of their sachet, 
because it was inside. The men made fun of such concerns and professed to ignore 
them, and the young women did too, until their times came around. 

Many of us had thought of these habits of thought as restrictive and oppressive. 
How astonishing and pathetic then to observe the striviags of persons who yearned 
for these hobbles and stays! For that’s what it was, a yearning—to return to sources 
from which some of them had not flowed in the first place, to be something which 
they could not become, to possess something which could only be bequeathed from 
father to son, and that not wittingly. They were not interested as musicians, or poets, 
or scholars would be interested. Rather, they were attempting to be what we were 
able to be without trying; they were trying to get what we simply had. They wanted 
to identify with the country and the times of the country, which they either had not 
known or had forgot in their cities. Our songs called into their minds images which, 
they believed, could tell them about themselves. To these people, our songs were un- 
shadowed by the darkling memories of elder trouble; they were pure, even in their 
violence and native stridency. This audience, which had come so lately, believed 
they could absorb part of the intrinsic qualities of our songs by learaing them, and 
thus grow more American; for apparently, the America which they presently had 
did not fulfill certain deep emotional requirements; and ours, though they derided 
it, in some measure did. They might not want our facts, but they certainly wanted our 
fictions. 

Somewhat to my dismay, I encountered one man in the crowd who was interested 
in folksongs from all over. He sang folksongs from Australia, from South Africa, 
from France, from Austria, and other outlandish parts. It would seem that he was 
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willing to find his identity where he could. In justice to him, I must remark that 
there was involved a mystique of the “common people,” which had as its thesis the 
notion that the common people everywhere are basically alike, an idea the falsity of 
which can be demonstrated by a little trip around the world, or by a visit to New 
York City, more cosmopolitan than any European capital. Since he had no place 
and no times of his own, any place or time would do. 

Since I have been in the East, I have encountered so many of these gentry that 
I refer to them by a generic title as “‘folkpots.’’ Their ecology is very interesting. 
They do not have any essential habitat, but they are usually found in places which 
specialize in the sale of caffé espresso. In private homes and in public houses, they sit 
on anything rather than chairs, usually the floor. Male and female alike wear 
tight trousers, turtle neck sweaters, and long hair. Almost always they have about 
their persons some stringed instrument, as if it were an extra appendage. The dis- 
tinguishing feature between the sexes seems to be the beard. So far, the female folkpot 
has not been able to raise more than a vestigial beard. 

To be frank, I am left feeling somewhat queasy by the sight of these young persons 
who play the proletarians with such determination, singing the songs of country 
people. I have not forgot Gran’ma’s puzzlement when she was first introduced to the 
idea of a country club. She mulled over the incongruities for a time, finally concluding 
with some hilarity, ““Well, if them folks had to go live in the country, the way country 
folks lives in the country, why, right soon, they’d be a-wantin’ ’em a town club.” 
A place for everything, and everything in its place. 

I dare say this rush to recapture the lyric simplicities of the frontier is akin to the 
passion for collecting American antiques. By any reckoning, the best way to collect 
antiques is to inherit them. Failing that, I suppose there is nothing really dishonor- 
able about going out and buying them, though possession implies a past which the 
owner does not have, q.e.d. (You may be sure that people in eighteenth century 
America wanted new furniture,and they usually took American furniture only when 
they didn’t have enough money to import it from Europe. I think it was the same 
with music.) However one comes into possession of such pieces, it is well to place 
them properly and to use them properly. Once out of the family for whom and the 
period during which they were originally purchased, their real context is gone for 
good, so there is no hope of recapturing that. But the piece can be restored to its 
first state as nearly as that can be determined, and it can be used again in the function 
for which it was first intended, or it may be kept as a display piece. Certainly, the 
only act that is sillier than perverting a coffee mill into a base for an electric lamp is 
the act of singing folksongs in a night club. 

The only forgivable way of dealing with these songs is to preserve them as meticu- 
lously as possible, recognizing that they are now mere artifacts of a culture of which 
no more than vestiges remain, what with motorcars and radios and the intrusion 
of everyone upon everyone else. If there ever was a folk period in our history, it 
was astonishingly brief, only a matter of a couple of hundred odd years during 
which time the first condition for the efflorescence of a true folk culture was under 
constant violation; that is, permanent, isolated residence in one place over a period 
of many generations. We have been on the move all this while, and we carried shards 
and pieces of the first culture established on our eastern shores westward with us as we 
went, just as we carried our pewter and our furniture, losing a bit here and a bit there 
along the way, but revising and expanding what we kept, if we paused long enough. 
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One is hard put to see how it would ever be possible to establish an “authentic” 
version of any given song. 

It also would be well to remember that even a doctoral collection of several hun- 
dred versions of folksongs which were imported to this country or which were first 
sung here would furnish only a hint of what the basic images in the minds of the 
singers were, and nothing else is really importaat. Our songs will tell you about our 
folks only so much as the headband of Queen Shubad or the bust of Queen Nefertiti 
will tell you about those antique ladies. 
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HERBERT J. LANDAR 


Four Navaho Summer Tales 


Part II 


2. THe Tricky MeEpiciInE MAN 


The story that I am going to tell will give probably a brief idea of what the Navahos 
had faced long ago. It was mostly survival for whatever food that can sustain them 
through their lives, and wherever it was possible, of course they went out hunting 
for deer and wild turkey and other animals that were edible. 

But this story is about a medicine man and his nephew. And he very seldom got 
business. When he did get business to perform a ceremony at somebody’s place why 
he generally asked for something to eat which would be some... a sheep, so that 
he would have some meat to eat. But in this case, for a long time, for several weeks, 
he didn’t have anybody to call him to help them with the healing. 

So one afternoon he decided, he said, ‘My nephew,” he said, “that family over 
there—they have plenty of sheep. And I think that tonight we’d better make a raid 
on them somehow. So go get the horses.” 

So he sent his nephew out and he brought the horses and he saddled them up, 
ready for the night when the sheep were all in the pen. And after about eleven o’clock 
they started. 

“Well,” he figured, “everyone should be sleeping by now over there.”” They went 
over there. And sure enough, the sheep were all penned up. 

They hid the horses further back in the woods and from there they went on foot. 
They walked. They walked over there and a dog started barking at them. And then 
they said, “Well, we’d better lay low for a while, until that quiets down.” So, after a 
while, the dog quieted down. Then they started again. 

And one climbed over the fence. He said, “I'll try and get a big one. You stand 
and wait outside.” So he just went. Just when he was climbing over the fence why 
there was a great big sheep there. So he just grabbed it and he says, “Here now, 
let’s hurry and get out of this place.” 

So they grabbed it, and each of them holding the legs, why, they started running 
through the woods. They came back to their horses, and they tied it up, and put 
it in front of their saddle. And from there they took off. By the time they took off the 
dog was barking. But it was too late. 

Anyway they got home. They penned it up for the rest of the night and they went 
to sleep. 

Early in the morning they got up when it was about dawn. And they said, “‘Well, I 
think we’d better butcher this right away.” So they did. They butchered it and 
fixed up all the intestines and other things like all of us Navahos do. We cook every 
bit of the insides and out in the coals and eat them up. Anyway, they didn’t let any- 
thing go to waste. They used every bit of it. 

The rest of the meat they had to cut up and dry so they set around between the 
trees a rope or wire and they hung up all the rest of the meat to dry. 

While the meat was all drying, why this old man went up on the hill. He was just 
out for a walk late in the afternoon. He saw somebody. He said, “It looks like some- 
body is coming this way.” And he saw these three people coming. It was quite a long 
distance and he knew how long it took riding on a horse to travel that distance. 
So he hurried back to the hogan and he called his nephew. 

And he said, “Come here. I am afraid we’re being tracked, because of what we 
did the other night.” So he said, “‘Well, I’ve got a good plan.” And he said, ‘““Now 
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you go and you’re going to be the patient. And I’m going to be the medicine man. 
We're going—I’ll tell a story. You don’t say anything when you get down there on 
that sheepskin.” And so he said, “‘All right, let’s hurry. But first of all we’ve got to 
disguise everything. Get a sack, and get all that meat that was drying out there off 
the lines just as fast as you can.” 

So they hustled around just as fast as they could and got all the meat and every 
evidence where they butchered and everything was covered up. 

“Well, anyway,” he said, “the next thing we’d better do is to get some branches of 
cedar and other herbs that we’ll pretend are part of a real ceremony now. And 
when they come and question us on anything, why we have a good story to tell. 
And they will never suspect us and they’ll just go on and try to hunt whoever the 
thief is.” And so they hurried and hustled around and got everything ready. 

Well, by that time he looked up again and they had crossed the valley and were 
coming sort of up the hill a little bit. And then he said, “Well, I’m going to start 
singing this chant and it'll be about four verses before they get here so it’ll take quite 
a while. And so he started his chant and he said, “The only thing that I want you 
to do is to groan once in a while. Now pretend that you are hurt somewhere outside 
here and I’m trying to get you well. Have this band tied around your waist just as 
tight as you can stand it and we’ll put some branches in between for your healing.” 
And so his nephew went to bed. And he said, “All I want you to do is to groan 
every now and then. And complain of pain.” 

And so the medicine man was singing away. He got his medicine bag outside and 
scattered it in front, inside the hogan. And he was singing away. Just about the time 
when he came to the fifth verse, why the people came walking in. He didn’t pay no 
attention to them. He just kept singing. He was so serious in what he was doing that 
he forgot that these people had walked in. 

And after, after he got through with the fifth verse he says, ““Nobody is to walk 
outside. This is a very sacred ceremony we’re having. I’ve got another whole verse 
to sing and nobody steps outside until I’ve put the corn pollen out.” So he starts 
singing again. By that time these riders were getting tired. 

They said, “Oh, how . . . why did we have to come in? Oh, dear. How long do 
we have to wait? How long is he going to keep this up?”’ So they were getting rather 
impatient but the medicine man paid no attention. He just kept on singing till he 
finished the sixth verse. 

And then he turned around. He said, “Well, I guess now.” And he sprinkled his 
medicine pollen and he said, ‘“‘Now, what did you people come for? I, I was wonder- 
ing. I hope that, that you came after me to do some singing or some. . . practice 
some of the ceremonies .. uh, came for me, anyway. But, uh, I’m busy right now, 
I'll have you know, but I’ll be through in another—in another two or three days 
Pll be . . . P’ll be through,” he told them. 

And then the man spoke up. He said, ““No, we didn’t come after you to do any 
singing, but, ah, we came to ask some questions. The night before last somebody 
had stolen one of our big sheep over there out of the corral. I wonder if you had seen 
anybody riding. We found two horse tracks and two tracks by the corral. And that’s 
the night that the dog was barking, but nobody went outside to see what was on. 
And we just came to ask that question.” 

And the medicine man said, “I don’t know. I didn’t see anybody.” Then they 
said that “the track came this way,” so that’s what they were trailing. “Well,” he 
said, ‘‘there, we’ve been busy for almost two days now. The day before we were 
down there working on the fence. That’s when my nephew got hurt.” 

By that time his nephew was just groaning with pain, and he was just in terrific 
agony and squirming around on the sheepskin. He said, “Ouch, it’s hurting so 
badly!” 

And he says, “See, we’re busy here and he got hurt while we were trying to fix 
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the fence. One of those logs fell on him. And I’m sorry, I can’t help you, and I 
didn’t see any of those people whoever they are. Maybe at the next camp they could 
tell you who . . . if they had seen anybody. But as far as we know, we don’t, we don’t. 
If it happened at night, why, we were either asleep or getting our ceremony here 
and in the process, so that’s probably when it took place.” 

And so they said, “Well, thank you for answering our questions. We shall go on.” 
They got back on their horses and they went on again, trying to find out who stole 
their sheep. 

Anyway, after a while the medicine man goes out. He says, “I got to get some 
fresh air.” So he’s outside up on the hill. When he knew that they were quite a ways 
out of sight and would not return, why, he came back to the hogan. 

He says, ‘‘You crazy thing, get up, and take all those things off, and build a fire 
and let’s get some food cooked here!” So his nephew got up and gathered some wood 
and they started cooking there the meat that they had stolen the night before. 


This is the story of long ago when the Navahos really had a hard time and 
they had to live one way or the other to survive, either to steal or to get it in a 
decent way. Why, medicine men were considered quite lucky because they 
knew how to earn their way through. But in a case like this, why, I guess he 
had to use both.® 


3. Two GAMBLERS 


This is a story about two men back at the time when it was a struggle to survive. 
It was hard for them to make ends meet many a time but they always found a way. 
And so these two men knew how to gamble. With some Navaho baskets and some 
rocks and other things that the Apache Indians don’t have, they started on their 
way, for trade. And at that time, too, silversmiths were very rare. Few of them did 
any silverwork. So in among all their collections that they were going to gamble 
were probably a silver belt, and maybe a bracelet or a ring or two. 

And they set out towards White River to see the Apaches. And it was a long travel 
for them. 

Well, when they got there, they spent several days. They gambled. They won this 
and that. In return they brought back buckskins and other things that are of value 
to the western Indians, that they trade among themselves. And so they were very 
happy to think that they—oh yeah—buffalo hides and things like that were very 
rare among the Navahos, so that’s one of the luxuries. And a buckskin. So all these. 
They had quite a bundle when they got through. 

And so they started back on horseback. It was quite a long journey. They had to 
stay a night after night here and there. But it was during the time when there were 
big high forests and it started snowing a little bit late in the afternoon. 

Well, they both talked as they went along. “Oh, dear, supposing it snows real 
deep up here while we’re still going through and haven’t come out in the valley.” 
And the other fellow says, “Oh, I wouldn’t worry about that. We’ll just camp here 
anywhere through the night.” And so they agreed. They said, ““We’ll stay not too 
far, because we’re both very tired.” 

And the Apaches were so kind to them. They made some lunch for them so that 
they had water and they had something to eat that was tied to the horse. And they 
came and they stopped at one place and they said, “This will be a very nice place to 
stay, just in case it starts snowing hard tonight—why, we’d be protected by this big 
log and on the other side there’s another log.” It sort of had a right angle. So right 
in between is where they built the fire and they unsaddled their horses. 

“Well,” they thought, “if we hobble the horses they might stray off too far away. 
So the best thing to do would be to tie them up near, where they can be allowed 
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a little leeway and so they could graze a little.” In those days, grass was plentiful 
and moisture wasn’t hard to get out here in the west, but now, of course, everything 
is so dry. So they tied their horses where there was plenty of grass and they knew that 
they’d get plenty to eat through the night. 

Anyway, they built a fire and fixed up what lunch was set for them by the Apaches 
and then they ate their supper. And they said, “Well, we’re both tired, so we’re 
going to go off to sleep.” 

It so happened that the fellow who slept on the south side—both of their heads 
were toward each other —and a saddle, of course, is always used for a pillow, even 
among the Navahos. So they had a saddle for their pillow, and a saddle blanket 
underneath and on top of it what blanket or whatever they had—a coat or some- 
thing to cover them. Anyway, they settled for the night. 

It so happened that the man sleeping on the south side wrapped himself entirely 
up. This cotton blanket—just rolled in it. So tight that he thought, “Well, in this 
way I won’t be cold.” 

And they both had gone to sleep. They must have slept deep, because they didn’t 
even hear the sound, the sound of the wolf, anywhere at any distance. But evidently, 
it must have been creeping on them. 

So they were sleeping. All of a sudden this fellow sleeping on the south side . . .I 
guess the wolf got hold of the blanket. The blanket somehow caught between his 
teeth and couldn’t loosen. So he starts running. And they didn’t realize how strong 
the wolf was. 

By that time he hollered for help. He says, “Help! Something’s getting me!” 

So this other fellow jumped up and threw his blankets down and grabbed two 
pieces of wood that were in the fire that still had some little coals on it, and started 
running after him. Several feet away they were gone. 

He kept yelling, ““Help!” All that time this man, he couldn’t think what to do. 
It was so sudden. It was completely out of his sleep. So finally he remembered, ‘“‘Oh, 
I’ve got a pocket knife here.” So he reached his hand quickly into his pocket, and 
opened it, and by that time something . . . the blanket loosened up around his arm 
and he put his arm on top and opened up the knife and he could see just about how 
far away the wolf was who was dragging him with the blanket. So he swung with his 
fist just as hard as he could right into the abdomen. And then he slashed down and 
by that time the wolf gave a yell and... it also happened that the blanket came 
loose just about that time too so the wolf started off as it was crying and limping 
along. It didn’t get very far, I guess. He had cut the abdomen so much that some of 
the intestines had fallen out. 

And so his friend came along. He said, ““This is something terrible to happen to us 
out here in the middle of the night. Now we know it isn’t too safe to sleep up here. 
So, as long as we can’t sleep, and it’s going to be dawn pretty soon, why don’t we 
just sit up and cook some breakfast until dawn. And then as soon as it gets just a 
little bit daylight, why, we’ll start on our journey again.” 

So they both agreed they would do that. And they both decided that they would 
start on their journey. And so they fixed their breakfast again in the morning. And 
they started on their journey. 

They said, ‘“‘We have to be off this mountain before another night comes. So 
we have to kind of hurry along.” So they hurried along, through canyons and over 
more hills and more valleys, and after a while they were out of the dangerous area 
where so many of the lions and other animals that are harmful would be. And this 
is another one of the stories of the early life of the Navaho people in Arizona. !° 


Reed College 
Portland, Oregon To be continued 
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The Oral Tales of India. By Stith Thompson and Jonas Balys. (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, Indiana University Publications, Folklore Series No. 10, 1958. 
Pp. xxvi + 448, preface, map, regional bibliography, bibliography and abbrevia- 
tions, general synopsis of index. Paper, $5.00.) 


The title of this work is not specific, but what we have is the long-awaited motif 
index of oral tales that have been recorded in India. It supplements the revised 
Motif-Index of Folk-Literature which the senior author has published (1955-58), and 
in which there is frequent reference to this work under review. 

The first edition of the Motif-Index recorded much material from India. It was 
chiefly, however, such literary material as was easily available in translation, es- 
pecially those very bulky works, the Kathdsarits4gara (Ocean of Story) and the Jatakas. 
Annotations to these works had collected much that was relevant from oral folktale 
collections, as had numerous papers by Maurice Bloomfield and his pupils on in- 
dividual motifs or groups of related motifs. In such roundabout ways some of the 
oral tales and motifs had become available to folktale analysts who were not Indian 
specialists. But it was still difficult, even for the would-be specialist, to control the 
oral material—as I know from attempts that I made to do studies within the Indian 
setting of material that I collected during fieldwork in India (e.g. the paper on “‘the 
old woman and her pig” in 7AF, LVI [1943], 272-288). As Thompson says in his 
Preface (p. v), the oral tales of India “have often been published in books or journals 
difficult of access.” It could only be by long effort concentrated on the task and 
guided by the general plan which has been the basis of all Thompson’s works on 
motifs, that the chaos of publications could be brought under control and made of 
profitable use to Indian specialists and others. 

Thompson tells us (p. v) that originally, when he undertook in 1935 to handle 
the Indian material, he intended to index the oral tale types of India. The change of 
direction to an index of motifs was dictated, in part at least, by the “rambling” na- 
ture of the plots of much that has been put on record in India, so that “the great 
mass of stories from the divergent parts of this sub-continent are perhaps impossible 
ever to fit clearly into an index of tale types” (cf. Thompson, The Folktale, p. 16). 
‘Motivation is often weak or entirely lacking, so that a sensible statement of a plot 
becomes hazardous.” The analysis by motifs becomes a usable substitute for one by 
types, and a preliminary to it. Evidently Thompson does not despair of completing an 
index of types; he says that it is “on the way and should follow this work soon.” 
Whether or not we get it, we must be very grateful for the motif-index. It will make it 
possible with ease to continue study of the great mass of folktale material available 
for India. My own studies, which were broken off partly because of other preoccupa- 
tions, but chiefly because of the disproportionate amount of time required to track 
down motifs in oral material, can, I hope, be resumed. 

As new collections of oral material become available (and there are indications 
that there wili be many such in the near future), it will be easy to place them within 
the general frame of Indian storytelling. An important general question, that of 
the close interlocking of the oral and the literary material in India, has often been 
discussed (e.g. by W. Norman Brown in JAOS, XX XIX [1919], 1-54). It will now be 
possible for those who handle Sanskrit and the Middle Indo-Aryan languages (Pali, 
Prakrit, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit) to contribute much more fruitfully than in the 
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past to discussion and exemplification of this problem, since they will find the oral 
material laid out for them in this book, and can concentrate on study of the literary 
material and on analytical comparison of the two sources. Finally, the vexed ques- 
tion of the relationship between Indic and Western folktales has been brought nearer 
a balanced treatment by this book. This is announced in the first paragraph of the 
preface as the primary motivation in undertaking the long work. 

The front matter of the book consists of preface (p. v), map of India (p. viii), re- 
gional bibliography (pp. ix-x), bibliography and abbreviations (pp. xi-xvii), and a 
general synopsis of the index (pp. xix-xxvi). The “regional bibliography” is a short- 
hand index by regions within India to the bibliography which immediately follows 
(pp. xi-xvii); its items are numbered consecutively, which informs us that 259 items 
are contained in the bibliography. The main 448 pages are the motif-index. The 
work was manufactured by photo-offset from well-typed copy. 

Until I begin using the book for serious study, I shall be unable to evaluate its 
excellence of execution, but that this is of the highest order is my full expectation; 
nothing else can be expected to come from Thompson’s workroom. 

That there have been omissions of one sort or another in a work of such a monu- 
mental scope is only to be expected. A few such omissions will be seen by any special- 
ist in Indic studies. Among those that I have noticed is Franklin Edgerton’s article 
“The Hour of Death, its Importance for Man’s Future Fate in Hindu and Western 
Religions” in Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (VIII [1926], 219-249). 

* This article contains a large collection of material, oral as well as literary, on the 
idea that the last act or utterance of a person’s life determines his fate in his next 
life. Certainly V525 is an example of this motif; it might have been referred to under 
N120 or 130 or in section Q. There is no reference in the bibliography or in the body 
of the work to any of Maurice Bloomficid’s numerous studies of motifs. Perhaps this 
is intentional, since he treated chiefly literary occurrences, but he discussed oral oc- 
currences also so far as he knew them. Certainly the work of some of his pupils and 
pupils’ pupils is included (e.g. studies by Brown, Norton, myself), in spite of their 
studies being of the same character as Bloomfield’s. Occasionally references to these 
studies are given for specific motifs; e.g. D10 refers to Brown’s study on change of 
sex in JAOS, XLVII (1927), 3-24. There is, however, by and large some inconsis- 
tency in the explicitness of references to general studies, with perhaps a tendency to 
omit such references. I have been unable, e.g., to find a reference to Norton’s general 
study of the “‘life-index” (referred to in the bibliography) in the section where one 
would expect to find it, beginning with E760. Nor are my own general studies, which 
are included in the bibliography, referred to explicitly under such motif numbers as 
A1129.2, Al414.1.2, A2236.5.2, J52.1, J94. 

Few major sources of oral material can have been missed. Most of the ethnological 
collections and monographs that include folktales have been included, even though 
there are omissions such as Verrier Elwin’s The Muria and Their Ghotul (1947) and 
Bondo Highlander (1950), and Christoph von Fiirer-Haimendorf’s The Raj Gonds of 
Adilabad, Book 1, Myth and Ritual (1948). The texts in T. Burrow and S. Bhattacharya’s 
The Parji Language (1953) have been missed, and likewise those in D. L. R. Lorimer’s 
The Burushaski Language (1935). The Linguistic Survey of India might have been gleaned 
for its meagre, but still useful and important, folktale material; it was used with 
profit by Laurits Bédker in Indian Animal Tales (FF Communications, no. 170 [1957] ). 

In spite of any omissions, we must still judge that this work is one of the most 
important tools that has ever been produced for Indic folktale studies, and we must 
express our gratitude to the authors for their labors. 

M. B. EMengau 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 
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Indian Animal Tales; A Preliminary Survey. By Laurits Bdédker. (Helsinki: The Finnish 
Academy of Sciences, FF Communications, No. 170, 1957. Pp. 143, preface, bibliog- 
raphy, motif index, type index.) 


In his introduction to both the first and the newly revised Motif-Index of Folk- 
Literature, Stith Thompson states that ‘“‘With each passing year the need of a compre- 
hensive classification of the materials in all kinds of traditional narrative becomes more 
apparent. Our great libraries of folklore, enriched by the ceaseless activity of field 
workers and scholars, grow daily more difficult to explore.” The work under review 
is ‘a comprehensive classification” of the kind desired by Thompson. The monograph 
is not, as the title would indicate, a collection of Indian animal tales. Instead it is a type in- 
dex of summarized Indian animal tales which are classified into 750 “‘types.”’ In order 
to obtain his materials, the author examined some 3100 references of which about 300 
were used. The author states that his type index is not exhaustive as it is limited to 
materials contained in some of the principal libraries in Europe, that he did not use 
“the Indian publications printed in the various vernaculars,”’ that he made “‘a de- 
liberate . . . exclusion of aetiological animal tales and cumulative tales,” and that an under- 
taking of this type is “incomplete, and is likely ever to remain so, because new material 
will ever turn up.”’ Despite these limitations, the work is extensive. 

The author, finding the Indian materials too rich to be restricted to already exist- 
ing type indices, and desiring to use a broader unit of analysis than a motif, developed 
his own categories “by arranging the material into thematic groups.” The stories are 
classified according to seven major themes (Enmity between animals; The wise 
[clever] animal; Escapes; The unwise [foolish] animal; Gratitude [helpfulness]—In- 
gratitude; Luck and Fate; Other aspects of animal life), all but one of which are 
divided into four to twelve subcategories. As these subjectively chosen categories prob- 
ably would not be duplicated were they to be developed independently by someone 
else, it would have been desirable if the author had discussed his objectives in their 
selection. In comparing the summaries of the stories to their categories, the reviewer 
found himself in accord with the author. 

Publication was delayed for three years in order to cross-index the motifs of the 
stories according to Thompson’s revised Motif-Index. 

Indian Animal Tales, the result of extensive and diligent research, is a well executed 
and organized type index. However, it occurs to this reviewer to wonder about the 
utility of such a work. If two scholars, using a standardized classification, focus upon 
different bodies of material, comparisons are easily made. But, if one scholar uses a 
unique system of classification, other bodies of data must be organized according to it 
for comparative purposes. It isat the latter level that Bédker’s monograph has made a 
contribution. Concerning the problem of the extent of similarities or differences be- 
tween the literature of Europe and South Asia he writes: ‘‘Out of the about 500 ani- 
mal tales that have been recorded in European popular traditions, only about twenty 
are found in the present index of Indian animal tales... . there is every reason to 
point out that due caution should be exercised in building hypotheses on so slight a 
material when only the probable extent of the path of diffusion is known, whereas the 
direction of the migration is a matter of conjecture.” 

No other generalizations are given, although it is hoped by this reviewer that more 
will follow. However, because of the breadth of materials classified in this monograph, 
it would appear that comparisons are limited to those made between the literatures of 
large geographical regions. 

As a classification is not an end in itself, the question arises as to how can the au- 
thor of a type index arrange his materials to be of the most value to its users? In this 
monograph the entire Indian subcontinent is treated, in time and space, as a single 
unit. If additional information about the stories had been included (for example, 
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specifying the geographical areas in India where the stories were found, the languages 
in which they were told or written, whether they originated from highly educated 
priests or from tribalists, whether they represent literary or oral traditions, and 
whether they were derived from ancient religious literature or from contemporary in- 
formants), the index would be potentially of greater use to a wider variety of scholars. 


Bryn Mawr and Haverford Colleges Epwarp B. HARPER 
Bryn Mawr and Haverford, Pennsylvania 


Dahomean Narrative, A Cross Cultural Analysis. By Melville J. and Frances S. Herskovits. 
(Evanston: Northwestern University Press, Northwestern University African Stud- 
ies, No. 1, 1958. Pp. vii + 490, preface.) 


Melville and Frances Herskovits have given us 155 stories of various kinds from 
Dahomey. This welcome addition to our knowledge of West African folklore is pre- 
ceded by an introduction which discusses the authors’ method of collecting the stories, 
the rationale of their classification, the traits of the principal characters, style, and 
the world-view expressed in the myths and tales. The essay then continues to give a 
survey and critique of theories of myth interpretation. 

In the first part of the introduction there is an able analysis of some aspects of Daho- 
mean folklore which arrives at an elucidation of the cultural values of the society (p. 
72 ff.). This goes beyond, in some points, the formulation in Dahomey (vol. 2, Ch. 
XXXIV) and has the advantage of being succinct. 

The significance of variability of a single story is explored in regard to the efforts 
of the kingdom to impose its official version without being able to completely suppress 
the versions of the nonroyal lineages. 

However, no extended exegesis of the material is attempted. For example, J. Van- 
sina’s work among the Bakuba revealed that persons on different strata of society will 
give variant versions of the same story. Most of the stories in the volume under review 
were deliberately collected from priests or elders so that this possibility was precluded. 

Regional variation is also ignored: stories were collected in three places: Abomey, 
Allada, and Whydah, but distinctions are not made between them. Parrinder (in 
African Ideas of God, ed. E. W. Smith [London, 1951]) says that Herskovits’ account 
(1938) applies mainly to Abomey. The Herskovitses seem to think of Whydah as 
typically Dahomean despite the fact that it was originally independent of Abomey. In 
Dahomey (vol. 2, p. 289) they quote Bosman (1705) on Whydah, which he called Fida, 
as if that author were talking about Dahomey, but Bosman’s observations were pre- 
vious to the merger. (Cf. Chs. VIII & IX of Karl Polanyi’s Trade and Market in the 
Early Empires for the distinction between the two.) 

Sometimes a version given in Dahomean Narrative is a variant of one given in Dahomey 
but no correlation with any of the factors mentioned above is attempted. It is stated 
(p. 9) that the events of one tale were heard more than twenty times, but the extent of 
variation is not indicated. Whether they were all recorded or not we do not know, 
but no analysis of the significance of the variations and their relations with societal 
factors is presented. 

Of all the possible uses of this kind of data, the Herskovitses seem to be most sensi- 
tive to its importance in attaining an historical dimension, yet this volume does not 
really go beyond the earlier work so far as historical reconstruction is concerned. 

Ian Cunnison has shown that the systematic collection of family traditions can lead 
to an understanding of the present ranking of family grouping within the society 
(History on the Luapula, Rhodes-Livingstone Paper No. 21). 

The limitations of exegesis in this book can be partly understood when it is realized 
that this is a by-product of the same field trip which produced Dahomey twenty years 
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ago. There was, therefore, no chance to follow up particular lines of investigation 
suggested by the material in the earlier book, and, of course, the authors would not at 
that time have been aware of the suggestions of Cunnison, Vansina and others. 

One ought to note, too, that one scholar decided that a full elucidation of Fon 
myths was impossible because they are so complex (Maupoil, La Géomancie a [ An- 
cienne Céte des Esclaves). Nonetheless, the essay of Mercier (African Worlds, London, 
1954) gives us a more enlightening analysis of the factors contributing to this com- 
plexity than does the introduction to the present volume. Perhaps this is because the 
Herskovitses relied too heavily on their own fieldwork and neglected the French re- 
search. The authors say that myths can only be understood in terms of ethnographic 
knowledge (p. 8), but if we accept the implication of the single reference in the foot- 
note, they rely solely on the two volumes of Dahomey and perhaps on whatever older 
authors were then quoted. No mention is made of Mercier, Merlo, and Verger who 
have done more recent research, although Maupoil and Barrear and the Etudes 
Dahoméennes are referred to. 

The weakest part is that entitled “Note on Methodology.” This is very brief and 
elliptical but it seems the stories were told in the original Fon and translated by a 
Dahomean into French and they were then written for the first time and in English! 
This means that they were translated twice before being recorded and that neither the 
original nor the first translation were obtained. Both of these translations were ap- 
parently quite rapidly accomplished (p. 7), and we are told nothing of whatever pre- 
cautions may have been used to prevent that traducing of meaning which prover- 
bially accompanies translation: traduttore traditore. Even if a faithful rendition was 
accomplished in both of the translations necessary for each story, the loss of the orig- 
inal text removes that condition which would have made it possible for other scholars 
“independently to control the version” which R. R. Marett considered indispensable 
“to satisfy the demands of science.”’! 

An exemplar in this regard is Bleek’s Bushman Folklore which has the original and 
English facing each other, in identically numbered lines, on opposite pages. Rattray 
was careful to give the Arabic script, the Hausa, and the English because, as he said: 
“the translator will also be bound down thereby. There will thus be no room for em- 
bellishments or errors creeping in, as is liable to be the case when the investigator has 
had to rely on the vagaries of his cook, ‘boy,’ or other interpreter for his informa- 
tion.”’? 

One need not go so far as Rattray who asserted that: “‘Stories and traditions collec- 
ted through the medium of an interpreter are amusing, and might be of interest in the 
nursery ... but for the student of anthropology such collections cannot be considered 
to possess much value.’’? Folklore is often collected in Africa for the amusement of 
readers, e.g., G. Elliott’s The Singing Chameleon (London, 1957), but the range of types 
of stories in such a collection is far narrower. Dahomean Narrative has a wide range of 
materials of anthropological interest which have value, but we cannot be sure of the 
degree of their reliability. 

It is rather surprising to find a section of the essay which attempts to discuss style— 
in the absence of the original texts. 

Lack of control of the language also prevented the authors from collecting stories 
from women (p. 10), and they had indication that the feminine stories would be dis- 
tinctive. 

In the latter part of the introduction, an original contribution is made to the inter- 
pretation of myth in the suggestion of a dimension of the brother in the Oedipus syn- 
drome. This further amplifies our understanding of this type of myth and stands be- 
side Malinowski’s analysis of the role of the mother’s brother in tales of the Oedipal 
relationship in matrilineal societies. 

Setting themselves to present an overview of theory, the authors cogently discuss O. 
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Rank, Jung, Sir James Frazer, Malinowski, and Lord Raglan, but it is rather surpris- 
ing that there is no mention of Frobenius in view of his prominence as a collector and 
interpreter of African folklore. 

The final few pages entitled “‘toward a general theory of myth” offer little more 
than a cautious eclecticism. 

These criticisms should not obscure the fact that, as initially stated, this is a sub- 
stantial enlargement of our resources of African folklore for analysis and comparison 
and that the introductory essay is, as the Herskovitses always are, stimulating and 
provocative. 


NOTES 


1R. S. Rattray, Hausa Folk-Lore (Oxford, 1913), preface. 
? Rattray, Introduction. 
* Rattray, Introduction. 


Boston University DanieL F. McCati 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Nine Dayak Nights. By W. R. Geddes. (Melbourne: Oxford University Press, 1957. 

Pp. xxxi + 144, plates.) 

This is a charming and instructive book. Its focus is ““The Story of Kichapi” (pp. 79- 
142), a traditional tale among the Land Dayaks of Sarawak in Borneo. An “Introduc- 
tion”’ (pp. ix-xxxi) and a short account entitled ““The Land Dayaks” (pp. 3-76) sketch 
the cultural background and put on record the circumstances which led anthropolo- 
gist Geddes to record the tale while making a two-year study of the Dayak village of 


Mentu Tapuh. 

Dayak tales, we are told, are of three major types. There are “purely historical 
legends, which are few and sketchy, because the people prefer the present to their un- 
happy and disturbed past” (p. xx). Traditional myths account for the origins of prac- 
tices, explain strange or noteworthy features of the environment, and have the effect 
of validating the existing order and helping people to remember the proper conduct 
of rituals. Finally there are stories intended simply to entertain, with stock characters 
such as the little trickster, the mouse deer. ‘“The Story of Kichapi’”’ is not an invention 
of the last type but a traditional tale of considerable importance in that it “describes 
the ritual of the Festival of the Heads, regarded as the highest of the Land Dayak 
festivals” (p. xxix). Since the ceremonies described are no longer performed, the 
story has become the principal source of information about them. As such it is of great 
ethnographic value quite apart from its interest to folklorists and students of folk 
literature. 

The tale itself concerns the adventures of a youngest son. Reared by gigantic de- 
mons he acquires extraordinary “‘medicine.”’ In the guise of an orangutan he makes 
love to two sisters, one of whom is pledged to marry a Sea Dayak. He succeeds in 
avenging the death of the girls’ parents, routs the Sea Dayak in shame, and marries 
both sisters. The story is remarkably full and lively in a way that few dictated stories 
are. Geddes attributed this to active audience participation. “Questioning always 
takes place when tales are told in the village, and it serves to keep the telling lively” 
(p. xxx). This story took nine nights to tell. 

In the Introduction, and later in the ethnographic sketch, Geddes undertakes the 
difficult task of explaining what demons are in Dayak life, Dayak attitudes toward 
the jungle and the orangutan, village life, what head hunting is and means. There 
are few aspects of Dayak culture which are not involved in the story. This reviewer 
fortunately read the story first and then reread it again after going over 
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Geddes’ ethnographic explication. The contrast between the two readings was marked 
although the tale is not a difficult one. With the cultural, social, and ideological 
background, the story takes on a sharpness and depth of meaning much as a picture 
does when seen in a stereopticon. Geddes’ success in this regard is a convincing demon- 
stration of the dictum that folk literature cannot be properly understood except in its 
cultural context. 

Geddes’ concern with a piece of folk literature, moreover, has led him to pose 
ethnographic questions which are not much in vogue among those who call them- 
selves “social anthropologists.” He is necessarily concerned with what the world looks 
like to a Land Dayak, the nature of his fears and fantasies, his aspirations and values. 
Both the Land Dayak and his literature are things to be understood in their own terms 
and not just fitted into some universal sociological or folkloristic scheme or framework. 
To perceive what it is that makes each person, community, culture, or story unique 
requires an artist’s outlook; and to communicate the uniqueness that is perceived re- 
quires an artist’s craft. Beautifully written, Nine Dayak Nights reveals Geddes to be 
not only a competent field anthropologist and folklorist, but an artist as well. 


University of Pennsylvania Warp H. GoopEnoucH 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Fabula: Zeitschrift fiir Erzahlforschung, Band 1, Heft } and 3. Edited by Kurt Ranke 

(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1957. Pp. 310. DM 36 [about $8.50].) 

Students of folk music and of folkliv have long possessed their specialized journals, 
but in spite of the vigorous development of folktale study in the last 150 years the 
Volkerzahlungsforscher has lacked his proper repository, his news bulletin, his center of 
inspiration. Fabula, issued thrice yearly, promises to provide this need uniquely and 


dynamically. General and national journals have usually shown their respect to the 
international nature of the folktale, and serious students have always transcended 
their parishes even when, like von Sydow, they had excellent theoretical objections 
to the looser kinds of global talk. Yet library gaps and time-lag afflict American 
students still, and serious scholars need a nexus for folktale research such as linguists 
and medievalists, for instance, have long ago attained. The center at Kiel, with its 
proximity to the great archives, with the collaboration of two experts like Ranke 
and Anderson, and with airmail at its disposal, promises to be the answer to our prayer 
for timeliness and rigor. 

The modest minor features of the journal are already indispensable. The annual 
volume is concluded by a masterful type-index by Walter Anderson, which analyzes 
article and review with key numbers to Aarne-Thompson, the Motif-Jndex, Boggs, 
Andrejev, Bolte-Polfvka, Eberhard-Boratov, and a number of lesser indexes and 
collections. There are informed obituaries of two lamented scholars whom God- 
father Death has taken (Paul Delarue and Inger Boberg), a useful list of the addresses 
of contributors, and a section on Work in Progress which is especially helpful in its 
listing of published, unpublished and projected type-indexes. The majority of re- 
views concern folktale collections, though there are a few devoted to developmental 
studies and Volkskunde. The editors would be wise to continue this concentration on 
collections, and to allow extensive space for reviews which set as their purpose sys- 
tematic assignment of motif numbers and type numbers, rigorous analysis of authentic- 
ity, and broad assessment of the importance of the collection. A model is Anderson’s 
discussion of Calvino’s Fiabe italiane raccolte della tradizione popolare. Americans will 
remember that specialization has allowed such genuinely contributory notices, un- 
hampered by lack of space, in such journals as Speculum and Language, with the result 
that a review in their pages is often an event as significant as the book itself. The 
temptation to review all books vaguely related to folklore should be vigorously re- 
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sisted: folktale collections, indexes, and studies and essential theory should remain 
the major criteria for the inclusion of a review of books received. 

The articles in Fabula, written in French, German, and English, demonstrate its 
international ambitions. Eire, Hungary, Sweden, Yugoslavia, Holland, Belgium, 
Norway, Austria, and Russia are represented by one contribution each, the United 
States by five, and Germany by eight. One presumes that as the journal gains in 
contact and distribution the mutual terisches Ernst of German and American will be 
brought into better balance with solid work from other countries, and that the Indo- 
European orientation of the present volume will be modified by more attention to 
Africa, Asia, the Pacific, and the American Indian. 

Two fine articles show that the folktale is not to be studied in a vacuum of print 
or abstraction—that the environment and the teller are to have their due. Richard M. 
Dorson’s collection of the tales of a Greek-American family has methodological 
soundness and significance, and Maartje Draak describes the art of Duncan Mac- 
Donald of South Uist in more than one telling of the same tale which sheds major 
light on oral process and time-perspective. 

Eight of the twenty-one articles concern single tales. Marianne Rumpf discusses 
*‘Caterinella,” an Italian version of Type 333 in which Little Red Riding Hood’s 
adventures serve to warn children against eating goodies entrusted to their care or 
deceiving witches. Warren Roberts provides a model first study of over a thousand 
versions of Type 480, ‘““The Spinning Women by the Spring” (which he would retitle 
“The Kind and Unkind Girls’); he distinguishes at least six main forms of the story 
and many subtypes. Alexander Scheiber comments on two Jewish-Christian legends 
with the theme of “God requires the heart.” His second legend, in which a pious 
Jew who does not know how to pray leaps over a ditch at dawn in honor of God, 
has significant connections (we may add) with both the Jongleur de Notre Dame and 
Gide’s acte gratuite. Joseph Széverffy demonstrates the relationships between folktale 
and chapbook: a Kerry version of “St. George” with Protestant antecedents, a Czech 
chapbook version of Type 301 (“Three Stolen Princesses’) which may owe some- 
thing to Irish soldiers or missionaries, and a Hungarian tale of faithful friend and 
wife which recalls the romance-chapbook of “Valentine and Orson.” Leopold 
Schmidt’s “Sichelheld und Drachenzunge” traces classical and modern motifs of 
the legend of Alcathous (Motif H 105, Type 300); he finds a significant parallel on 
an Attic vase. Ivan Grafenauer’s “Die Volkerzahlung vom falschen Sarg”’ classifies 
twenty-nine versions of this Alpine tale. Leopold Kretzenbacher examines a romantic 
legend of return from pilgrimage; its medieval versions are compared to modern 
oral variants from Styria and Carinthia. Ina-Maria Greverus concludes that Type 
503, ““The Gifts of the Little People,” is a Sage rather than a Marchen, and provides 
some useful tests for the distinction of the two genres. 

Of equal interest are studies of the relationship of the folktale to other spheres of 
interest. In one more model study of the symbiosis of proverb and folktale, “‘ ‘Audi, 
Vide, Tace,’ and the Three Monkeys,” Archer Taylor concludes that the develop- 
ment in Europe from Gesta Romanorum to the present, and in the Far East from tenth 
century Tendai Buddhism to modern Shinto, is one of independence. Schmidt, 
with his study of Attic vases, provides a link between art and folktale; Maurits de 
Meyer does likewise with the chapbook illustrations of folktales from Holland and 
Belgium. History and folklore are represented by Hans Dobbertin, who shows the 
possible connection of the Pied Piper story with one Count Nikolaus von Spiegelberg. 
The relationships between literature and folklore are naturally well represented, 
with five articles, a fourth of the whole. Barbara Allen Woods traces the motif of 
the devil-poodle in Goethe’s Faust to folklore and magic treatises rather than to the 
Faustbuch tradition; Wolfgang Merchens similarly shows that Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer’s version of ““Der Schuss von der Kanzel” owes more to folktale than to actual 
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incident. Wolfgang Mohr ties the ingenu hero Percival of Wolfram and Chrétien to 
“Hansel and Gretel” and ‘“‘Kiddelkaddelkar,” and argues that the divergent treat- 
ments are due to the individuality of the artist rather than to separate traditions. 
Duncan MacDougald’s pleasant essay on Uncle Remus seems more appropriate for a 
popular magazine than a specialized journal. Friedrich Walter Lenz’s “Junofest” 
compares the ritual elements of Ovid’s Amores iii. 13 with the more systematic treat- 
ment of the Fasti; his results contribute more to the study of literary narrative art 
than to that of the folktale. 

Finally there are four articles which take a broad and theoretical view of folktale 
as a whole. In his genial introduction Reidar Th. Christiansen projects three major 
tasks for Fabula: the nexus between oral and printed variants, studies of single types 
as a prelude to the monographs which consume half a lifetime in their making, and a 
search for the essence of the folktale—the humanistic end of our discipline. Hermann 
Bausinger’s “‘Strukturen des alltaglichen Erzahlens” approaches the trinity of 
Marchen, Sage and Schwank by means of socal and depth psychology. His essay is 
evidence that the journal, though not captive to the Jungians, will not fall into a 
narrow positivism. Barbara Krader translates part of a work by Nikolai Andrejev 
devoted to statistical comparisons of Aarne-Thompson, his own Russian Ukazatel’, 
and his extensive though incomplete index of Ukrainian tales. In the three corpuses 
he finds striking differences which are not merely the result of fortuitous indexing 
or collecting. The Ukrainian index contains three times as many types in general 
as Aarne-Thompson and three times as many animal tales and novelle; there are 
four and a half as many anecdotes as either Aarne-Thompson or the Russian index. 
Yet there are fewer stupid ogre tales than in Aarne-Thompson, which shows that 
there is a realistic basis for comparison. Andrejev believes the wealth of the Ukrainian 
repertoire comes from the position of the Ukraine, a crossroads for currents from 
north, west and south; as proof he notes that more Aarne-Thompson types have 
entered the Ukrainian corpus than the Russian. This demonstration of the lessons 
one can learn from Russian folklore gives rise to an earnest desire that Fabula and the 
coming Weltkongress der Volkerzahlungsforscher in Kiel and Copenhagen may 
help to further communication between east and west. Last of all we may notice a 
penetrating essay by Anna Birgitta Rooth, who contributes many ripe insights to 
the history and method of the science. Examining the symbolic method from Creuzer 
and the Grimms to the Jungians, she concludes that “myths and tales are neither 
religion nor philosophy nor psychology, they are traditional fiction or oral literature 
and must be studied as such.” She envies the Parnassian fancies of some “‘scholars,”’ 
but rigorously suppresses desire with the courage of a Gautama. Then she turns to 
problems of origin and distribution: the Indo-European bias of the Grimms, the 
reaction towards independent origins under social Darwinism and Andrew Lang, 
the Krohn method and its excessive attention to the Ur-form, Thompson’s miracles 
of classification and the study of process on both sides of the Atlantic by means of 
examination of the individual narrator (von Sydow and Kluckhohn), the oikotype 
theory and migrations from Old World to New. She argues, with no enmity towards 
archetypal investigation, that geography and history must come first—the mono- 
graphs are needed. 

Thus Fabula achieves breadth, depth, diversity of opinion and rigor. Every student 
of the tale in America should become a subscriber. 


The Ohio State University Francis Lez UTLEY 
Columbus, Ohio 
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The Tale of the Kind and the Unkind Girls: AA—Th 480 and Related Tales. By Warren 
E. Roberts. (Berlin: Walter DeGruyter and Company, 1958.) Pp. 164. Fabula, 
Supplement—Series B: Untersuchungen Heft 1. 


Reidar Th. Christiansen, as an editor of Fabula, comments that “biographies 
[of folktales] of the larger type . . . are tending to become unreadable and to appear, 
with their numbers and letter-symbols of types, subtypes, and variants, like chemical 
treatises.” Fortunately, for this tale biography, the author has published an earlier 
and very useful abstract? in which is set forth the geographic and cultural groupings 
into which the texts fall. A spotmap and chart of all the relationships (such as ap- 
pears on p. 160 for the New World subtypes) would have done much to make the 
distribution and interpenetrations of this type clearer, and would have made the 
Summary even more useful. 

Type 480 and its two subtypes named “Frau Holle,” “The Spinning Women by 
the Spring,” or ““Toads and Diamonds,” or here more accurately entitled “The 
Kind and the Unkind Girls,” is one of the most widely distributed and commented 
upon of all tales. As a basis for his study, Roberts has brought together more than 
950 versions from 60 language and area groups. In the Preface (p. 9), he notes that 
“the Slavic and Baltic countries are, unfortunately, weakly represented in this 
study .. . The various indexes show one hundred thirty versions of the tale had been 
collected in Estonia, seven in the Livonian District of Latvia and twenty in Lithu- 
ania . . . only a small fraction of these was available . . . in manuscripts.”’ But he has 
failed to include the 109 texts from Latvia printed by Smits.* He also comments that 
on occasion this Type 480 mingles with Type 308 and 510A. A survey of Smits’ ma- 
terials of both types supports this conclusion: Type 480 + 510A (p. 337, p. 345); 
Type 480 + 530 (p. 369f); Type 480 + 840 (p. 436 f); Type 480 + 403 (Vol. IV, 
Rig4, 1927, pp. 381-85). These joinings occur “occasionally in Poland, Russia, and 
India” also. 

By the use of “‘catch-word titles,” the versions are grouped into two subtypes: 
‘Following the River” and “Encounters en Route.” “Following the River’ has 
further subdivisions: “Drink of Water,’’ “Heads in the Well.” “Encounters en 
Route” divides into: ‘“‘The Fall into the Well,” “The Rolling Cake,’ ““The Pur- 
suit,” “The Long Leather Bag,” “The Norwegian,” “The Glowing Iron,” “The 
Stolen Brother.”” Under “Other European Subtypes” are found: the Icelandic, 
the Finnish, the Celtic, ‘Heating the Bath,” “Birds on the Axe,” ““Heaven and Hell,” 
“The Ogre kept at Bay,” “Piecemeal Request,” “Blindman’s Bluff,” ““The House 
in the Woods,” “Strawberries in the Snow,” “The Twelve Months,” ‘“‘The Three 
Dwarfs,”’ “Jack Frost.” Type 480 also appears in Africa, Asia, North and South 
America. 

The pattern of study is systematically followed for all of the subtypes, forms, and 
areas: first, a careful statement of distribution and of the geographic, historic, cul- 
tural, and linguistic influences operative; second, a detailed comparative analysis 
of the appearances of each motif; third, a summary of the distribution of elements; 
fourth, an over-all summary of each subtype; finally a discussion of the independent 
versions, the literary and manuscript forms having been earlier distinguished and 
notice taken of dating and differences. 

In conclusion, the tale is granted origin in the Near East with spreading to North- 
ern Europe, India, and Africa. From a later form evolved there came the tale that 
spread across Southern Europe, Spain, France, and Southern Asia; in France was 
the source of the English form. A date ca. 1400, based largely on literary uses, is well 
supported as the probable time of earliest existence. In recapitulating the details to 
form an archetype for Type 480, Roberts develops some theories of distribution that 
deserve serious consideration and comparison with the accepted diffusion patterns 
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of other tales. Such a study, increasingly possible as more of these tale biographies 
are completed, will shed much light on the whole transmission problem. 

The ebb and flow apparent in the developing structures of this tale seems to re- 
peat something of the effects of erosion and building achieved by tides on the sea- 
shore. This is a carefully executed study using the best phases of the Finnish historic- 
geographic method, depending less on mere counting and numbering details than on a 
sound combination of diffusion patterns and cultural factors. Here is an extremely 
useful study, a tool for related tale biographies and a model of method. 


NOTES 
'Fabula, I (1957), Introduction, p. 1. 
2Jbid., 85-103. 
5Latvieju pasakas un teikas, V (Rig4, 1929), pp. 307-451. 


Wayne State University THELMA G. JAMES 
Detroit, Michigan 


Sources and Analogues of the Nouvelles Recreations et Joyeux Devis of Bonaventure des 
Périers. By James Woodrow Hassell, Jr. (Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North 
Carolina Studies in Comparative Literature, No. 20, 1957. Pp. 171, preface, in- 
troduction. Paper, $4.) 


“To speak well of him was to offend important people; to speak ill of him was 
likewise to give offense to important people. The prudent course to follow was, ob- 
viously, to pass over in silence the name of a man who was as controversial as Des 
Périers.” In this manner, James Woodrow Hassell, Jr., aptly states the probable 
reason for the neglect of Bonaventure des Périers, sixteenth century man of letters, 
by his immediate contemporaries and others for many years after his death. Hassell 
also points out that up to the present time, though there have been studies of Des 
Périers, “‘no really systematic attempt has been made”’ to scrutinize the tales in Des 
Périers’ work in order to find their possible sources and analogues. 

In the Preface to his first volume of a projected two volume work on Des Périers, 
Hassell discusses his organization, method, and aims. The first volume contains 
several valuable features: the informative Preface, and an Introduction which com- 
bines an excellent biographical essay on Des Périers with a section entitled “The 
Authorship of the Joyeux Devis,” discussing the controversy as to whether the work 
was written by Des Périers or not. 

The first forty-five of the ninety tales in the complete work are included in Has- 
sell’s first volume; the remaining half of the tales are to be printed in the second 
volume, together with a concluding chapter and possibly an appendix discussing 
what Hassell considers to be spurious nouvelles, an index of proper names, and a list 
of the opera citata. 

Hassell has given his study a firm basis upon Stith Thompson’s Motzf-Index of 
Folk-Literature and the more specialized motif-indexes of other scholars (among them 
such works as Ralph S. Boggs, Index of Spanish Folktales, and Tom Peete Cross, 
Motif-Index of Early Irish Literature) as well as the Aarne-Thompson Types of the Folk- 
Tale. The author also utilized the earlier writers on Des Périers, analyzing the weak- 
nesses of their works. 

Proceeding in this fashion to examine the evidence and draw his conclusions on 
the basis of the data, Hassell attempts to shed light upon the following questions: |) 
To what extent are the Joyeux devis of foreign inspiration? Of native French in- 
spiration? 2) To what extent did Des Périers avail himself of literary sources in com- 
posing his conte collection? 3) How much and what kind of influence did the oral 
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tradition exert upon the Joyeux devis? 4) To what extent are Des Périers’ stories de- 
rived from his own imagination or observation, or both? 

Hassell’s pragmatic method of analyzing the tales is extremely interesting. In 
order to deal with each tale as a separate entity, the author utilizes the technique 
necessary to study each particular tale rather than attempting to apply a precon- 
ceived method to every tale. The strength of this approach is obvious, since “each 
narrative unit posed a separate problem” that could thus be dealt with ia a flexible 
manner. The work does not lack form because of the individualized approach, how- 
ever, for Hassell follows a uniform plan in presenting each nouvelle—first the num- 
ber and title as they appear in a previous study by Louis Lacour (1856), a summary 
of the tale, and his own commentary on sources and analogues. A possible weakness 
of the study is that Hassell is, as he states in the Preface, “not particularly concerned 
with trying to determine the ultimate origins of the stories,” but instead emphasizes 
all available parallels. 

This is a work of highly specialized interest, naturally; however, within its area, 
the study is a valuable scholarly contribution to a rather neglected field. The great 
variety of materials consulted indicates the painstaking and detailed nature of the 


author’s research. Folklorists can await with interest the appearance of his second 
volume. 


Denver Center 


University of Colorado MarcareT G. HAGLer 
Denver, Colorado 


Lithuanian Folk Tales. Compiled and edited by Stepas Zobarskas. Explanatory notes 


by Jonas Balys; illustrations by Ada Korsakaite. Brooklyn: Gerald J. Richard, 
1958. Pp. vii + 200. $4.50) 


One is always faced with a dilemma in trying to evaluate a collection of folktales 
which have been rewritten as literary material. What is the aim of such a collection? 
What use is it to the folklorist? The appeal of this work, apart from its ten pages of 
notes and bibliography by Jonas Balys, will be mainly to the general public. Stepas 
Zobarskas, Lithuanian by birth and the author of numerous short stories, is more 
than competent in writing English. He knows well how to hold the reader’s interest. 
The illustrations which accompany these stories by Ada Korsakaite add much to 
the book’s charm. 

The thirty-six stories of this collection are classified as: Animal Stories, Magic 
Tales, Romantic Tales, Tales of the Stupid Devil, Realistic Tales and Jokes, Formula 
Tales, and Legends. Explanatory notes for twenty-nine of the tales are given by 
Jonas Balys and will be of value to the comparative folklorist. These notes give Aarne- 
Thompson tale types, number of variants known, and source for the variant used in 
this collection. Where known, variants outside of Lithuania are indicated. Balys 
was unable to establish original sources for ten of the tales used by the compiler and 

feels that one story, ‘““Why the Sun is Red,”’ bears “‘clear traces of literary creation”’ 
~ (p. 196). One wonders to what extent compiler and annotator collaborated on this 
book. 

In discussing the English texts of Lithuanian tales found in periodical literature, 
Balys omits some significant items. Although he mentions Weaver’s (not “Reaver”’ as 
printed) 1950 article in Southern Folklore Quarterly, he apparently overlooked his 1948 
collection in the same journal containing translations of four tales. Emily M. Jacobs 
has published translations of three Lithuanian folktales from Franz Specht’s 1920 
collection in Slavonic Review for 1929. There are also two articles by Archer Taylor: 
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“Tarbaby Once More,” which appeared in Journal of the American Oriental Society, 1944 
and “Lithuanian Formula Tale,” in the JAF of April 1946. 

Although this is stated to be the “‘first”’ collection of Lithuanian folktales in English, 
Balys mentions in his notes an earlier one, ““The Evening Song” by Vytautas F. 
Beliajus (1954), which he dismisses as containing “‘a dozen legends and fables... ” 
(p. 192). Actually there are twenty-four tales, built around a frame story from which 
the collection received its title; four of the tales are also found in Zobarskas’ collection. 

Despite the use of Lithuanian names and an occasional Lithuanian word scattered 
throughout the text, these stories do not have a particularly Lithuanian ‘“‘flavor.” 
Some items unique to Lithuanian folklore are omitted. For example, there are no 
stories about Perkunas, or Perkunas and the devil. Other items are not sufficiently 
clear, as for example, his reference to Laume in “Elenyte and Her Brother.” In 
this story he gives the witch the proper name of Laume. Lithuanian folklore abounds 
with stories of Laume as a mischievous (sometimes evil) fairy and most of the time 
she tries to entice man rather than to harm him. All of this is lost to the reader unless 
he has some previous knowledge of Lithuanian folklore. I feel Zobarskas is trying to 
show how similar Lithuanian folktales are to those of the rest of Europe. Balys notes 
that the compiler has “modernized” these folktales, and adds “‘For scientific pur- 
poses .. . one should use the original texts of authentic folklore .. .” (p. 196). 


Ann Arbor, Michigan StasE PaLtuskAs McPHERRON 


FOLKLORE IN EuROPE AND ASIA 


Studia Fennica, Revue de Linguistique et d’Ethnologie Finnoises. Vol. VII. Edited by 
Martti Haavio, Lauri Hakulinen, and Jouko Hautala. (Helsinki: Société de Littéra- 
ture Finnoise, 1957.) 


With this volume, the Finnish Literature Society presents to the world its auto- 
biography. The principal periodical of the Society, the journal Suomi, founded in 1841 
and devoted to the study of Finnish language, folklore, and ethnology, has contained, 
since 1868, only articles in Finnish. The exclusiveness of Finnish scholarship in these 
fields, caused by the language barrier, warranted a new series of publications for in- 
ternational distribution, and in 1933 Studia Fennica was founded. The last issue, the 
seventh in the series, is entitled to widely extended interest inasmuch as it constitutes 
not only an account of the Society in its present-day activity but also a retrospective 
relation of pursuits throughout its existence, and thereby also of the commencement 
of international folklore. 

Otto Donner, when addressing the Finnish Literature Society in 1866, exclaimed 
with indignation and despair: “ . . . ask any foreigner and he will deny the poetry of 
the Kalevala the right to be the basis of any scientific studies concerned with the an- 
cient mythology or folklore of the Finns.” Had the distinguished Finnish philologist 
known what was to follow, he would have softened his tone. The Finnish Literature 
Society and Kalevala were inseparable entities from the outset. It would be difficult to 
comprehend the one without the other. The Society and the studies of the Finnish 
runos, which it promoted, paved the way for the work of Kaarle Krohn and Antti 
Aarne. Without the fundamental concepts in systematic study of folklore which the 
Finnish scholars introduced, and the international cooperation they inspired, the 
techniques of folkloristic studies (if then at all deserving the epithet) would doubtless 
have been altogether different from what they now are. The sequence of these events 
seems conclusive, but—needless to say—the authors of these articles would be the 
last to mention it. The centennial medal of the Finnish Literature Society carries no 
laurel but the likeness of the Carelian bard, Miihkali Perttunen. 
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The volume, about 270 pages strong, contains six independently paginated articles, 
each one focused on a particular aspect of the common topic. The first article is a 
general historical account of the Finnish Literature Society by Toivo Vuorela, secre- 
tary of the Society since 1952. Despite the condensed form which the author, cramped 
for space, has given his review, he provides the reader with the data indispensable to 
the understanding of the great influence which this remarkable institution has exerted 
upon the intellectual life of the Finnish people. Briefly and to the point, he gives a 
factual account of the scholarly, literary, and educational efforts which, in the course 
of a century and under adverse political conditions, have raised the Finnish language 
from one of a peasant community to a tool of most advanced cultural leadership. From 
the formal establishment of the Society'in 1831, with Elias Lénnrot himself as first 
secretary, to the present day, no amendments other than those necessitated by practi- 
cal and technical considerations have altered the program. True, some specialized 
duties originally performed by the Finnish Literature Society have, in the course of 
time, been given over to sister institutions such as the Finnish Archaeological Associa- 
tion, the Public Enlightenment Society, and the Finnish Geographical Society. To- 
day counting a membership of approximately 1,500, entirely a private body though 
enjoying subvention from the government, the Society steadily subserves the cultiva- 
tion of Finnish by means of its library, archives, publications, public language service, 
grants and honorary awards, and its own scholarly activity. Presently, as in Lénnrot’s 
time, particular stress is laid on the systematic investigation of oral traditions. 

The factors—historical, cultural, and literary—that brought about the amazing 
productivity in the collection and study of Finnish folklore, and which determined 
this activity throughout its course, are analyzed in a study by Jouko Hautala entitled 
**The Folklore Archives of the Finnish Literature Society.” Hautala, the custodian of 
these archives, relates their long history and gives a detailed account of their present 
holdings, arrangement, and cataloguing techniques. This article and another by the 
same author, “‘Vicissitudes in Publishing the Ancient Poetry of the Finnish People,” 
are the most elaborate sections and form the core of the material presented. The latter 
article concerns the Aalevala, the varying treatment of the runos during successive 
periods of scholarly opinion, and the prominence of these songs in Finnish folklore 
research from its first steps to its present-day maturity. 

Aimo Turinen, in an excellent and lengthy article in German, traces the develop- 
ment of linguistic studies in Finland in the field of Finno-Ugrian; Eino Nivanka pre- 
sents the most notable collections in the Library of the Finnish Literature Society; 
and Matti Hako accounts in great detail for the work done in the folkloristic seminar 
at the University of Helsinki from 1947-1954. Closing the volume are a most detailed 
bibliography of Finnish linguistic and ethnologic literature in the years 1950-1954, 
compiled by Sulo Haltsonen, and a number of reviews in English, German, and 
French of recent contributions in the Finnish language to ethnology, folklore, and 
linguistics. 

The volume is providently illustrated with a few pictures and facsimiles essential 
to the discussion. 


Idaho State College Sven LiLjEBLAD 
Pocatello, Idaho 


Jacob Grimm und Finnland. By Erich Kunze. (Helsinki: The Finnish Academy of 
Science, FF Communications, No. 165, 1957. Pp. 116, foreword.) 


Minor fragments of Finnish folk poetry and information on its nature have been 
coming to the knowledge of European scholars ever since 1682, when Daniel G. 
Morhof published a Finnish bear poem in his work Unterricht von der Teutschen Sprache 
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und Poesie. He had obtained the poem from the Ecclesiastical History (Historia Ecclesias- 
tica) published by Bishop Pietari Bang in 1675. The same poem was later published 
by J. G. von Herder in his collection of folk poems. In 1809 the German Friedrich 
Riihs published in his book Finnland und seine Bewohner prose translations of extracts 
from Finnish poems and a little later J. W. von Goethe made known to the world the 
small and passionate Finnish love song “Jos mun tuttuni tulisi” ‘Were my acquaint- 
ance to come ....’ But the most significant stimulus to the knowledge of Finaish 
folk poetry abroad was given by the collectioa of H. R. Schréter, published in 1819 
under the name Finnische Runen (2. Aufi. [Stuttgart und Tiibingen, 1834]). Finally, 
in 1835 Elias Lénnrot published the first edition of the Aalevala which was to become 
one of the outstanding works of world literature. 

In his monograph Jacob Grimm und Finnland Erich Kunze describes the period in 
Finland’s cultural life during which the Kalevala found its way to Jacob Grimm and 
the effect this work had on the great German scholar. The Finnish language and 
Finnish mythology had been one of his “hobbies” for over twenty years: already in 
1835, when writing his great work Deutsche Mythologie, Grimm used, in addition to the 
extracts already mentioned, the works of Henrik Gabriel Porthan (De Poesi Fennica 
[1766-78]), Christianus Erici Lencqvist (De Superstitione Veterum Fennorum Theoretica et 
Practica {1782]) and Christfrid Ganander (Mythologia Fennica [1789]). Yet, the culmina- 
tion of his interest in Finland was the paper Ueber das finnische Epos which he gave at 
the Berlin Academy of Science and Letters on 13 March 1845, ten years after the 
publication of the Kalevala. This lecture which was published in Finland in the same 
year (Om det Finska Epos, Fosterlandskt Album II ‘On the Finnish Epos, Patriotic Album 
II’) and in Germany the following year (Ueber das finnische Epos, Zeitschrift fiir die Wis- 
senschaft der Sprache) must be regarded not only as Grimm’s summing up of the essence 
and subject matter of Finnish folk poems but also as a guide for the research into in- 
ternational folk poetry and mythology, which was just beginning. It is therefore a pity 
that Kunze has not given a closer account of this lecture, although he refers to it on 
practically every page. 

Grimm observed the Kalevala from three aspects: the aesthetic-historical, the philo- 
logical and the mythological. For modern researchers the most important is clearly 
Grimm’s mythological conception, for already at that time he realized that epic 
poetry is based on mythical elements, although later generations tend to change the 
old mythical elements into historical heroic tales. Of the heroes of the Kalevala Grimm 
says: ““The mythical basis is seen through the living reality which the epos lends to its 
heroes. Their human foibles are nowhere concealed; they complain of their lot, they 
weep and are exposed to accidents which they cannot immediately overcome. But 
more often and all the more powerfully is their divine strength and energy exhibited 
in other instances. Vaindméinen, Ilmarinen and Lemminkdinen are without doubt genuine 
gods and constitute a noteworthy trilogy resembling those of other mythologies al- 
though not yet fully understandably.’’ Grimm’s belief is all the more significant when 
we remember how, in the period of national Romanticism, even European researchers 
found an historical explanation for epic poetry. However, Grimm’s profound insight 
is not brought out clearly in Kunze’s investigation, probably because he is not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the most recent research in folk poetry and mythology and is 
therefore unable to make lucid comparisons between Grimm’s concept and modern 
research. 

Despite these drawbacks, Kunze’s monograph is vividly written and gives an in- 
teresting account of early research into folk poetry in Europe. It demonstrates, on the 
one hand, how in a truly modern manner Grimm sought as early as the beginning of 
the nineteenth century for widespread contacts by means of which he could compare 
German, Finnish, Slavic, Greek, and Asiatic mythology and, on the other hand, how 
the first Finnish researchers endeavored from the remote North to establish contact 
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with international learning. From this fumbling beginning we have now reached a 
point where the ancient poems of the Finnish people have an important place in in- 
ternational research into folk poetry and mythology, in fact wherever the aim is to 
illuminate the cultural connections between different nations thousands of years ago 
and the significance of the prevailing cultures. 


Helsinki, Finland IrvAR KEMPPINEN 


Untersuchung tiber das Hiipfspiel. Kinderspiel-Kulttanz. By Jan de Vries. (Helsinki; The 
Finnish Academy of Sciences, FF Communications No. 173, 1957. Pp. 83, illustra- 
tions, maps.) 


The famous Dutch folklorist Jan de Vries devotes a book to hopscotch and examines 
in a first part the genesis of twenty-one different diagrams in use in the Netherlands. 
He situates their origin in the snail-shaped diagram. In a second part he tries to ex- 
plain the vast problem of labyrinth types, dances, and games, which he associates 
with a cult of the dead and some sort of initiation rites. The present children’s game 
is of pre-Christian origin, but was Christianized in very early times, although the old- 
est testimonials belong only to the sixteenth century (Lyon, 1596, perhaps Rouen, 
1552). 

The theory of the derivation of hopscotch from a labyrinth dance is traditional 
and goes back to J. W. Crombie, History of the Game of Hop Scotch (1886) and was 
adopted by Lady Gomme (1894). Unfortunately, de Vries does not examine other 
theories, such as that of Lewis Spence (Myth and Ritual in Dance, Game, and Rhyme 
[London, 1947], pp. 55ff., 89, 100, 127ff.), who sees in labyrinth dances a prehistoric 
bull cult, that of Leslie Daiken (Children’s Games Throughout the Year [London, 1949], 
pp. 41-44) , who sees in hopscotch a rite in connection with Asiatic beliefs about the 
soul’s travels, that of Joan Amades (Auca dels Focs de la Mainada (Barcelona, n. d.] pp. 
103-105), who suggests astrology or Roman divination, that of Giuseppe Pitré (cited in 
Amades), who sees in the diagram a representation of the zodiac and thinks of a solar 
cult, that of J. W. P. Drost (Het Nederlandsche Kinderspel voor de zeventiende Eeuw [The 
Hague, 1914], p. 39), for whom the game expresses a belief in demons, or that of 
Arthur Haberlandt (Volkskunde und Volkerkunde, in Spamer, p. 48), who distinguishes 
as to origin between the rectangular and spiral forms, the former representing a magic 
crossing of supernatural worlds, the latter being associated with a labyrinthic chivalric 
exercise having to do with taking Jerusalem. 

In my opinion it would have been logical to examine the origin and meanings 
of the snail-shaped diagram in connection with the beliefs attached to the snail, 
whose folklore has not yet been extensively studied. 

The author discards a systematic comparison with foreign data. Such comparison 
would not by far have been so difficult as he claims. Paul C. Brewster has prepared 
the ground by giving many useful references in his American Nonsinging Games (1953), 
which he has completed this year in Studies in Cheremis, volume 6: Games, done with 
Thomas A. Sebeok as senior author. 

Even the Dutch books by Dijkstra, Drost, Ter Gouw, and the Flemish ones by de 
Cock and Teirlinck, Ghesquiere and de Cort, the classics on children’s games, have 
been neglected. They could have supplied many useful materials, as is also the case 
for the local and regional dialect dictionaries, e.g., Endepols’ Diksjenaer van’t Mes- 
treechs (1955), p. 141, which has a diagram. 

That a comparison with foreign data should be rewarding is shown by my own 
enquéte in Wallony, where I discovered thirty-eight various diagrams, only nine of 
which are similar to the Dutch ones. The Portuguese, Spanish, Catalan, South-French, 
Italian and Yugoslavian regions show very original forms. The existence of hopscotch 
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in China, Ceylon, Persia, Turkey, and in many Asiatic and African countries, must 
incite some reflections. In fact the game deserves a world-wide examination. 


Ecole Normale RocER Pinon 
Liége, Wallonie-Belgique 


Alte Newe Zeitung. A Sixteenth-Century Collection of Fables. By Eli Sobel. (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, Folklore Studies, No. 10, 1958. Pp. xii 
+64. Paper, $1.50.) 


Although fables are not folklore in the strictest sense of the term, Sobel and the 
California Folklore Studies series follow a well-established tradition of folklore schol- 
arship with this contribution to the study of the fable. 

As Sobel points out in the Introduction to his edition of Alte Newe Zeitung (1592), 
this anonymous fable collection has hitherto been neglected, first because of the am- 
biguity of its title, and secondly because of the inaccessibility of copies (only one now 
extant). In the past, scholars, if at all acquainted with the Alte Newe Zeitung, have 
been concerned mainly with its probable author, Georg Rollenhagen. Sobel raises no 
objection to this ascription; but he is primarily interested in the fable collection as 
such. For, besides being a rare book in the physical sense, the Alte Newe Zeitung is also 
a rare book from the viewpoint of its content. Sobel’s investigation of other fable col- 
lections of the period shows that most of its fifty-four items are paralleled only in Roger 
L’Estrange’s Aesopus (1692), where forty-nine parallels appear, Though Sobel does not 
so state, it would seem possible that the author of the Alte Newe Zeitung and L’ Estrange 
may have worked from a common source, as yet undiscovered. 

Besides the clear and concise Introduction, the actual texts are supplemented with 
English summaries, Wienert (FFC 56) type numbers, Aarne-Thompson (FFC 74) type 
numbers, numbers from Thompson’s Motif-Jndex, and references to variants in other 
fable collections. (The following Aarne-Thompson tale types are represented in the 
Alte Newe Zeitung: 31, 54, 56, 62, 70, 76, 222, 225, 249, 893, 1262*, 1331). It is this 
thorough annotation which lends Sobel’s edition distinction as a highly useful source 
for materials which might otherwise be unavailable to folklorists and literary scholars. 


University of Rhode Island BARBARA ALLEN Woops 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


Calendar Year in Ukrainian Folklore, Volume VI. By S. Kylymnyk. (Winnipeg: Proceed- 
ings of the Ukrainian Research Institute of Volyn, No. 4, 1957. Pp. 176, foreword, 
bibliography. ) 


This is the fourth part of the author’s valuable presentation of Ukrainian folklore 
according to the seasons of the year. It comprises the “Summer cycle” and is particu- 
larly devoted to a detailed and well-illustrated description of the following folk tradi- 
tions: 1) “Green Saturday’”’; 2) Whitsuntide; 3) Tree-cult; 4) Pentecost week; 5) 
Nereid-cult; 6) Cult of the dead forefathers; 7) Cleaning of waters; 8) Nymphs; 9) 
Field customs; 10) Forest customs; 11) Flower customs; 12) ‘‘Semyk”-tradition; 13) 
*Yarylo”-tradition; 14) Beliefs connected with the wind; 15) Custom of “driving out 
the hawks’’; 16) Feast of ““Kupalo” (24 June); 17) Traditions regarding the beginning 
of harvest; 18) Other customs and traditions which have partly disappeared. 

The author presents his material in a very clear way, provides many quotations 
from the oral and literary sources, and tries to give an historical perspective for each 
custom and tradition. 
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What is the value of the book? For a Ukrainian student interested in the study of 
folklore, there is a synoptic survey and a careful coliection of data. For a student of 
wider problems there are many possibilities for comparison of the Ukrainian material 
to West European folklore. Since the book has been written in Ukrainian, only Slavi- 
cists can make full use of it. It would arouse great interest and enthusiasm among 
folklorists on this continent, if this treasure of Ukrainian folk customs and traditions 
were translated into a world language such as English or French. 

The Foreword of G. Mulyk-Lucyk has little relevance to the contents of the work 
and could be dropped entirely. The same applies to the Bibliography (pp. 175-176); 
it would be enough to cite sources only, especially those which have been published 
more recently in the Ukraine and abroad. 


University of Manitoba J. B. Rupnycxyy 
Winnipeg, Canada 


The Oral Art and Literature of the Kazakhs of Russian Central Asia. By Thomas G. Winner. 
(Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1958. Pp. xiv + 257, index. $6.) 


As the author states in the Foreword (pp. v-vi), his study, aided by grants from the 
American Council of Learned Societies, the Ford Foundation, and the Duke Univer- 
sity Research Council, presents for the first time original Kazakh texts in English 
translation, giving also a sociologic interpretation of the materials. Until now, only 
Russian translations of the folklore of this forgotten Asiatic people have been presented 
to scholarship. 

The Kazakhs, an old Turanian tribe, have had a highly developed oral literature 
since early feudal times. This was vigorously developed and cultivated in written form 
in the nineteenth century under Russian rule, and this process continues under the 
Soviets. At the present time the Kazakhs have a fully modern literature represented 
by many excellent works, particularly in the field of epic poetry (e.g., DZambul IZaba- 
vev). Rich in poetic tradition, the earlier Kazakh literature lacks prose and dramatic 
works. 

All this is presented by the author in a clear and comprehensive way. The English 
translations given in the book increase its value. The author should be commended 
for his excellent organization of the material, his ability to ascertain the main trends 
of the historical development, and his broad approach to the problems under dis- 
cussion. 

The book consists of the following chapters: 1) ““The Kazakh Culture Pattern’’; 
2) “Early folklore’; 3) ““The Heroic Epic’; 4) “Folklore in the 19th Century”; 5) 
“The Growth of a Kazakh Intelligentsia and of a Written Literature’’; 6) “Cultural 
Developments of Soviet Kazakhstan’; 7) ‘““Kazakh Soviet Oral Poetry’; 8) “Early 
Soviet Kazakh Literature’’; 9) ““Kazakh Poetry after 1932”; 10) “Kazakh Prose after 
1932.” An appendix on Kazakh theatre and drama as well as an Index close the 
volume. 

Winner’s book will remain for a long time a substantial scholarly contribution to 
the literature on Asiatic Turanian oral traditions and literatures in the English-speak- 
ing world. 


University of Manitoba J. B. Rupnycxyy 
Winnipeg, Canada 
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Old Devon Customs. By J. R. W. Coxhead. (Exmouth: The Raleigh Press, 1957. Pp. 
102. 8/6.) 


This littlke volume describes a selection of twenty-one Devonshire customs or 
activities associated in one way or another with tradition. They vary from the familiar 
Guy Fawkes Day celebrations to the interesting and apparently quite ancient practice 
of “crying the neck.” Coxhead draws on early records in order to acquaint the 
reader with the history of a particular custom, and then goes on to describe modern 
examples, some of them as recent as the nineteen-fifties. 

One of the many interesting activities described by Coxhead is the local fair, an 
institution which has been well established in Devon from medieval times to the 
present day. There is the famous Barnstaple Fair, having virtually a continuous 
history from the twelfth century (with its Court of “Pie Poudre,’ now a thing of 
the past); the Kingsteignton Ram Roasting Fair (‘* ‘The time, the place (looking 
east), the mystic pillar and the ram, surely bear some evidence in favour of the Ram 
Feast being a sacrifice to Baal.’ ’’); the village of Branscombe, famous for its modern 
Apple Pie Fair (“in addition to having many smuggling traditions, and a lovely 
old parish church’); St. Lawrence Fair, Ashburton, with its bull-baiting (dis- 
continued in the nineteenth century); and, finally, the fairs at Great Torrington 
and Paignton, both very ancient, which have been revived in recent years. Coxhead 
describes the activities of these fairs with an antiquarian’s zeal and enthusiasm for 
tradition. One is reminded, by contrast, of the attitude reflected in the fourteenth 
century poem, Piers the Plowman, where Covetousness, one of the seven deadly sins, 
confesses the truth about himself (B-text, V, 205-8): ““To Wy and to Wynchestre I 
went to the faire, / With many manere marchandise as my maistre me highte; / Ne 
had the grace of gyle ygo amonge my ware, / It had to be vnsolde this seuene yere, 
so me god helpe!” 

Other chapters deal with seasonal festivals, “quaint customs” (e.g., the turning 
of “the devil’s boulder” at Shebbear), and historical traditions (e.g., the weird, 
exciting “‘Lawless Day,” featuring a brawny impersonator of Oliver Cromwell). 
But enough has been said to indicate the variety of materials available in the book, 
and the rather uncritical attitude of the author toward his subject. No doubt it is an 
exaggeration to say, as does Coxhead in his Foreword, that “in nearly every case 
these very ancient customs are closely interwoven with primitive religious beliefs, 
and in some cases are the survivals of actual pagan religious rites or festivals.’ But 
Coxhead obviously has not written his book for scholars. And why should he? His 
main interest is clearly in the perpetuation and dissemination of the customs and 
traditions themselves. This being the case, Coxhead should derive considerable 
satisfaction from recent publicity attendant on the wassailing of apple trees (a custom 
which he describes on pp. 51-4) in Carhampton, England. An Associated Press dis- 
patch from Carhampton dated 8 January 1959, announces a gift of five apple trees, 
sent by the people of the Yakima Valley, Washington, U.S.A., to the villagers of 
Carhampton, as a good-will gesture. Fortunately the trees arrived in time for the 
traditional wassail ceremony. A spokesman for the villagers explained: ““When we 
go up to the orchard January 17 for the wassail ceremony, we’ll drive the evil spirits 
out of the American trees same as our own.” 


University of Washington D. C. Fow.er 
Seattle, Washington 
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Mecklenburger erzahlen. By Richard Wossidlo and Gottfried Henssen. (Berlin: Aka- 
demie-Verlag, 1957. Veréffentlichungen des Instituts fiir deutsche Volkskunde, 
15. Pp. xx + 232, plate, drawing.) 


Folkeeventyr fra Vendsyssel. By Niels Levinsen. (Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard 
Forlag, 1958. Danmarks Folkeminder, 68, edited by Laurits Bgédker. Pp. xvi 
+ 312.) 


Neohellenika Laographika keimena. By Demetrios S. Loucatos. (Athens: I. N. Zakharo- 
poulos, 1957. Bazike bibliotheke “Letou,” 48. Pp. xviii + 331.) 


Danske Folkesagn. By Laurits Bgdker. (Copenhagen: Rosenkilde og Bagger, 1958. 
Pp. 191.) 


Regional collections of tales with generous or relatively complete citation of 
parallels from the regional tradition or even the whole linguistic area in question 
and brief references to international connections are happily now much in favor. 
The collections cited above need, on the whole, only brief characterization, but are 
nonetheless essential books for an institutional library and highly desirable additions 
to one’s own more limited stock of scholarly tools. I have already noticed in this 
journal and elsewhere such similar works as the admirable Schleswig-holsteinische 
Volksmarchen (2 vols. [Kiel, 1955, 1958]) by Kurt Ranke, which is still in progress, and 
the harvest of Wendish tales in Paul Nedo, Sorbische Marchen (Bautzen, 1956). These 
four additional collections that have subsequently come to hand are very welcome 
contributions to our resources. They differ somewhat in plan and contents among 
themselves: the Mecklenburg and Vendsyssel collections are regionally limited, as 
their titles indicate, and, more than that, are restricted to materials gathered by 
one hand. The Greek and Danish collections are general surveys, and the Danish 
collection (which contains no annotation) includes only one type of tale. The annota- 
tion makes the contents readily usable, in spite of such handicaps as the Mecklenburg 
dialect, Danish, or Greek may create. 

Richard Wossidlo, a teacher in Waren (Mecklenburg), was a most zealous collector, 
interested chiefly in vocabulary and to a less extent in tales, of which however he 
collected a considerable number. To my own happy memories belongs the picture 
of Wossidlo waiting for my train to come to a stop and at the same time seizing 
the moment to make a note from the conversation of the guard at the wicket. With 
135 animal tales, Marchen, jests, and legends (Sagen)—all of them familiar traditional 
texts in new versions and provided with elaborate comparative notes by the compe- 
tent hand of Gottfried Henssen—Mecklenburg erzahlen is invaluable for comparative 
studies. The collection contains several new types. Except for references to the type- 
list, citations of non-German parallels are few. 

The Vendsyssel collection ranges less widely, containing only forty-two tales 
collected about a century ago by Niels Levinsen. Bgédker, who modestly describes 
himself as editor, writes good notes, especially for the province and then, separately 
for Denmark. His critical comments on both the texts and the parallels are much 
richer than Henssen’s commentary and are made easy to use by constant reference to 
standard indexes of types and motifs. Like Henssen, Bgdker offers, at the end, con- 
cordances (Henssen cites only the type-index). Levinsen’s tales are to a remarkable 
degree retellings of chapbooks with significant and instructive alterations. Bgédker 
promises a second volume, which will bring more unpublished materials from the 
stores of the Dansk Folkemindesamling. An excellent piece of work. 

The third of these regional collections has a much wider scope than the first two 
have. Loucatos’s Greek collection of some 249 tales surveys Greek tradition, much 
of it collected by Loucatos himself, some taken from archives, and some reprinted 
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from journals. All the texts are difficult to come by. The anthologies made by the 
late R. M. Dawkins (Modern Greek Folktales (Oxford, 1953]; More Greek Folktales 
[Oxford, 1955]), which Loucatos often cites, have whetted our appetite for Greek 
tales. Loucatos’s collection is noteworthy for an abundance of jests, which Dawkins 
did not include. The section (pp. 259-298, nos. 1-58) of tales associated with proverbs 
contains a generous representation of a category of tales that has received very little 
attention. A considerable number of tales do not appear in the Aarne-Thompson 
index. The brief annotation is to be especially praised for references to little-known 
discussions in journals. Those of us who do not read modern Greek easily will find 
the texts difficult, but they can get at the contents through the annotation. There 
is no concordance with the type index. Loucatos arranges his collection according 
to categories and thus makes an addition to our knowledge of considerable theoretical 
importance. 

The fourth of these books—Bg¢gdker’s Danish historical and local legends—shares 
with the others the purpose of surveying a body of tradition, but differs from them 
in the nature of its contents and its aim. It contains at least 350 texts (the items are 
not numbered) and excludes Marchen and jests. Since it contains no comparative 
notes or other discussion, it was obviously intended for the ‘‘general reader.’’ For 
various reasons comparative notes would not have been advisable. The book is 
charmingly got up and will attract anyone to read on and on. I cannot suggest an 
easier way to improve one’s command of Danish than by reading this collection. 

I have been brief in my commendation of these books for two reasons. Space is 
limited and collections of this sort, when they are once recognized, as standard works, 
need only the commendation that one gives to such an essential aid as a good diction- 
ary. These books are indispensable. 


University of California ARCHER TAYLOR 
Berkeley, California 


FOLKLORE IN NorTH AMERICA 


Popular Beliefs and Practices From Alabama. By Ray B. Browne. (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, Folklore Studies: 9, 1958. Pp. x + 271, 
preface. Paper, $5.50.) 


In his introduction to this collection of 4,340 popular beliefs and practices from 
Alabama, Ray Browne says, “‘For a greater understanding of people and of literature, 
American and foreign, present and past, a knowledge of beliefs and customs is obliga- 
tory. These beliefs and practices in America are so multifarious and complex that no 
knowledge of them even approaching thoroughness can be obtained until large and 
comprehensive collections have been made from all sections of the country. To date 
there has been a lag in regional collecting.” 

His own work should go far toward closing one lag and inspiring other collectors 
to do as well by their respective regions. 

Alabama, like several other Southern states, has a particularly rich and varied 
background for such material because it contains four basic influences: English, 
Scotch-Irish, Negro and Indian. Of the 104 informants Browne lists, only six are 
Negro and one is “part Indian,” although several of the white people said that many 
of their beliefs came from Negroes they knew, leading the collector to assert that of the 
superstitions, “‘at least one-fourth are ‘Negro.’ ” Two informants said they had learned 
home remedies and other folklore from Indian contacts; doubtless others were similar- 
ly influenced. 
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Classification of such material is of necessity arbitrary. Browne’s fifteen divisions, 
based “‘on the end result of the belief or practice,” are probably as satisfactory as any. 
And he has employed a scrupulous and unobtrusive method of assigning each entry to 
its initial informant, a practice which would appear essential to any real understand- 
ing of such collections. The biographical data which have been included for these in- 
formants “have been largely ignored in other such collections.’’ It may be hoped that 
future collectors will profit by Browne’s example and increase the meaning of their 
work by including knowledge of its special roots as well as its ultimate fruition. 

How much can be ascertained about a people by a listing of their superstitions and 
practices is borne out here once more. Reflecting the largely rural and small town 
life of most of the South, and its comparative closeness to pioneer days, there are some 
startling juxtapositions in these beliefs: item No. 3752 states it is good luck for an elk 
to come to your house, while No. 2681 warns that if you blow into a microphone, you 
will have bad luck. Rarely do the frontier and the metropolis confront each other so 
directly. Here are the contradictions which occur in most folklore; and there is obvious 
significance in the few listings of portents of money, and wealth, compared with the 
numerous portents of more certain death. This is a contrast noted by the reviewer in 
East Tennessee and Western North Carolina too. There are interesting examples of 
obvious humor and applied psychology, reasserting the sawbriar toughness and every- 
day imaginativeness which has helped these folk survive—indeed, flourish. 

A thorough, well annotated, valuable study, one can only hope Browne’s collection 
will soon be distributed in sturdier binding than the paper cover which now imparts a 
temporary and unsatisfactory appearance. 


Newport, Tennessee WitmA DyKEMAN 


Crow Killer, The Saga of Liver-Eating Johnson. By Raymond W. Thorp and Robert 
Bunker. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1958. Pp. 190, preface, photo- 
graph. $3.75.) 


John Johnston, known to legend as Liver-Eating Johnson, was the most feared and 
the most fearful of the mountain men. He was six feet two, weighed as much as 260 
pounds, and had “‘a pair of paws as big as a half-bushel of Montana wheat.” He was 
good with those hands and even better with his feet, ready to “hug” with anybody, 
and implacable in his bloody vendettas with the Indians. 

Early in 1847 he married a Flathead maiden known as The Swan and left her alone 
in their cabin on the Little Snake when he headed for the beaver streams that fall. A 
war party of Crows killed and scalped her, leaving her and her unborn child where 
their bones would catch Johnston’s eye as he came back up the trail. 

From that time on no Crow warrior was safe. The bodies that were found had been 
slit under the ribs—the livers taken out and eaten raw. Johnston became known as 
Dapiek Absaroka—Crow Killer—and the tribe tried in vain to put an end to him. Fi- 
naily, in desperation, Big Robert, the Crow chief, sent out twenty of his best men with 
orders not to come back until the Crow Killer was dead. They never saw the Crow 
lodges again. Johnston killed the last of them almost fourteen years later after his re- 
turn from Civil-War service in the Union Army. 

He finally made peace with his enemies when they gave decent burial to a poor 
crazed white woman who had been his friend and dependent. 

His most gruesome exploit was performed against a party of Blackfeet who am- 
bushed and captured him, intending to sell him to the eager Crows. Johnston out- 
witted a guard, cut off one of his legs to take along as a portable food supply, and es- 
caped to the wilds. His butchering was so expert that the mutilated sentry lived. 
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After such exploits Johnston’s last job as marshal of Red Lodge, Montana, must 
have seemed tame, and he didn’t survive long. He died in 1900 in an old-soldiers’ 
home in Los Angeles. 

His story is an impressive contribution to the folklore of the American West. It is a 
portrait of the mountain man as he saw himself, or as he wished outsiders to see him. 
The free trappers were capable of lying on an epic scale, and they apparently outdid 
themselves when they worked over the Liver Eater and his exploits. As we watch him 
and his companions ride about the West, surviving all perils, protecting the weak, and 
eliminating dangerous evildoers, we are looking at Sir Lancelot in buckskin and ob- 
serving the legend making process at work 

The legend grew, as good legends should, by oral transmission. Johnston himself 
talked to his partner Del Gue when they were trapping or traveling together. Del 
confided what he knew, undoubtedly with some embroidery, to J. F. “‘White Eye” 
Anderson, a younger mountain man. In the winter and spring of 1940-1941, when 
Anderson was nearly ninety, he unloaded his remarkable memory for Thorp. 

Here the legend passed out of the hands of its originators, but Thorp (known for his 
book on the Bowie knife) and Bunker (author of the highly regarded Other Men’s Skies) 
were quite capable of carrying on. Thorp prided himself on knowing how the moun- 
tain men talked and worked up pages of dialogue which could have come out of the 
dime novels of the eighties (“‘This coon thort ye knew red niggers better nor thet. 
We'll wait hyar an’ see what ther Crows fin’ out’’). Bunker fictionized expertly, add- 
ing deft characterizations, vivid touches of description, and a fine sense of drama. 

A little more would have been too much, but the authors stopped in time. If their 
book is more fiction than history, so is the material they worked with. They have 
simply added, as their predecessors did, what was necessary to interest their public 
and as a result have turned out the best book on the mountain men since The Big Sky. 


Texas Western College C. L. SonnicHsEN 
El Paso, Texas 


Folk Medicine, A Vermont Doctor’s Guide to Good Health. By D. C. Jarvis, M. D. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1958. Pp. viii + 182. $2.95.) 


The thirteen chapters and the five appendices of this strange little volume may be 
summed up in rather fewer words: Heinz apple cider vinegar plus honey plus sea- 
weed and a diet that eschews meat, eggs, citrus fruits, and wheaten products but em- 
braces cornmeal, vegetables, leaves, grass, bark, apple juice, cranberry juice 
(Vermont cranberries), and grape juice will cure all ills from falling hair to corns and 
bad teeth, dizzy fits, improve childbirth and ease discomfort brought on by eating 
putrefied fish. Further, every man may be his own diagnostician simply by keeping 
an old container to take urine samples and a generous supply of Squibb’s Nitrazine 
Papers to see if said urine is acid or alkaline. 

Jarvis, who lives in Vermont, is aware that there are more cows than people in that 
state and many vote. He therefore seems to feel that what is good for a cow is good 
for a Vermonter, and arrives at many of his conclusions by watching dairy herds. In- 
deed he seems to recognize only a difference in bulk between a pregnant cow and an 
expectant mother. To the one he prescribes a dose of ‘““Two ounces of apple cider 
vinegar morning and night’”’ and to the other “‘two teaspoons of apple cider vinegar 
morning and night.’ Thus the cow is about six times as big as the woman. Both calf 
and kin will be born with an abundance of hair and will lead useful lives. Although 
this is an interesting hypothesis it is usually concluded that cows and homo sapiens are 
of different orders in most places and what is “‘sauce for the goose may not be sauce 
for the gander.” 
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This book has very little to do with Vermont folk medicine or with folk medicine 
in general save that the doctor has observed that Vermonters use honey and vinegar 
in home remedies and tries to prove the efficacy of such potions through semi-scientific 
reasoning. To this end he delves somewhat into a medical discussion and continues 
his reasoning by citing the beneficial results of vinegar and/or honey when given to 
mink, chickens, dogs, goats, and especially cows which he feels proves that these 
remedies are specific for people. 

Basically the doctor believes that most, if not all, ailments are caused by a lack of 
potassium in the system and a resulting akaline condition in the human body. If the 
body remain acid all. will be well. The above mentioned ingredients, he feels, will 
maintain this acidity. He also states that Vermont is low in potassium but that if 
you eat honey and drink vinegar—both produced in Vermont—you will obtain a 
sufficient supply of this necessary element. If potassium is lacking in the soil, how it 
can be found in products of the soil must remain a mystery for we are not told where 
the element came from. 

It is true that the author does mention a number of general remedies or folk beliefs 
that he feels are efficacious, such as sleeping with the windows closed. He also in- 
cludes a two page list of herbals that are, or were, thought to be therapeutic by Ver- 
monters, but most of these, like the belief that Job’s tears will aid a child in teething, 
are quite general in character and are incidental to his chief themes of “‘apple cider 
vinegar” and “honey.” 

Rather than being a study of folk belief, lore, custom, or medicine, this book is a sort 
of written twentieth century medicine man appeal for a new cure. Indeed it may in- 
spire a folk-cult of drinking honey and vinegar, but beyond this it has little value for 
the scholar—in the field of folklore at any rate. 


Middlebury College Horace Beck 
Middlebury, Vermont 


Readings in Canadian Slavic Folklore. 1. Texts in Ukrainian. By J. B. Rudnyc’kyj. (Winni- 
peg: The University of Manitoba Press, 1958. Pp. 192.) 


This is the first collection of Slavic foiklore in Canada, published by the University 
of Manitoba, where its author is head of the Department of Slavic Studies. In 1953, 
a grant-in-aid from the Humanities Research Council of Canada enabled him to 
visit several settlements in Western and Central Canada to collect ethnographic and 
dialectological materials of scientific and social interest. In many cases his tape record- 
ings of narratives were transcribed and re-recorded for the Department of Slavic 
Studies. Some of this material is now published in this book. It is selected from the 
various types of material on the basis of relative popularity, individuality, and corres- 
pondence with other forms of Slavic cultural heritage now cultivated in Canada. 

The majority of texts are of the Ukrainian group, since it constitutes the largest 
and perhaps most dynamic group among the Slavic Canadians. In the introduction 
to the book, the author states that: 


. alongside Canadians of British, French, and other origin, the Slavs in Canada cultivate a love 
for the language, songs, and other traditions of their forefathers. In doing so they are enriching the 
patterns of Canadian culture and contributing to Canada’s spiritual growth. . . . With their arrival 
a rich stock of folksongs, legends, tales, traditional beliefs, proverbs, etc., was transplanted from 
Europe and cultivated on Canadian soil. New items were subsequently created in the new country 
and were added to the old treasures. There were several reasons for the preservation and further 
development of Slavic folklore in this country: the prevalence of rural population among the early 
settlers; the great role of folklore in their cultural life in the Old Country; a relatively high per- 
centage of illiteracy among them; and finally—their natural predisposition to express all their 
hopes, emotions and aspirations in the new land through song and other forms of oral traditions. 
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Thus, Canadian Slavic folklore is an inseparable part of Canadian folk culture, and deserves our 
special attention and study. 


The book consists of 8 chapters: 1) Toponomy—-stories of the origin of local names 
and adaptation of English names to Slavic; 2) Pioneer stories (28); 3) Canadian 
humor: stories of misunderstandings due to language difficulties, adaptation to 
the new conditions, way of life, business, etc.; 4) Social traditions and rituals; 5) Songs 
about Canada (20); 6) Proverbs; 7) Songs and remembrances of the Old Country 
(33); 8) Miscellanea: Ukrainian songs popular in Canada (112). 

The book presents valuable and interesting reading to the students of Slavic in the 
University. It is also interesting and valuable for students of social life in Canada in 
general. In addition, the compact settlements of the Ukrainians in Canada provided 
the most favorable conditions for the preservation of folklore and cultural and social 
traditions. Outside of the Ukraine itself, there is no place comparable to Canada 
where Ukrainian folklore and traditions could be studied. As is known, Soviet rule has 
introduced severe changes into national life in the Ukraine. Therefore the Canadian 
group of Ukrainians represents a kind of lucky isle for conservation of folklore and 
traditions, and also for their scientific study. Thus the work of Rudnyc’kyj has a double 
value and importance. The first step of the University of Manitoba in publication of 
this material should be sincerely praised. 


Ukrainian Free Academy of Sciences M. I. MANDRYKA 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Whatever Makes Papa Laugh. A Folklore Sheaf Honoring Harold W. Thompson. 
Edited by Warren S. Walker. (Cooperstown: New York Folklore Society, 1958. 
Pp. iii + 145, photograph of Harold W. Thompson. $2.00.) 


It was my good fortune, a number of years ago, to hear Harold Thompson tell 
the anecdote that gave the title to the present little volume. When his young daughter 
was asked by a playmate to define folklore she replied, “‘Whatever makes Papa 
laugh.” This, as an anecdote among folklorists is amusing. As a definition of folklore 
to the general public, or even to the amateur folklorist, it is a highly dangerous 
statement. 

The little girl’s reply strikes directly at the heart of one of folklore’s greatest prob- 
lems. It implies that any discipline in what Krappe calls the science of folklore, when 
all other sciences are defined, measured, and bounded, is the sensitivity of an in- 
dividual funny bone. It is small wonder that when people on the “outside” hear the 
word folklore they think—like the journalistically “pungent” but intellectually 
myopic John Gould of Maine—that it is a waste of time and money. The title is dis- 
tressing. 

One can never give blanket praise or censure to a festschrift, and this, essentially, 
is what this volume is, for the work is as diverse as the number of authors—in this 
case nine. The range within the book goes from three sketches of Thompson by Carl 
Carmer, Israel Kaplin and Francis Mineka to a discussion of linguistics by Raven I. 
McDavid, Jr. 

Perhaps the best articles in the book are those by Botkin on “Living Lore,” by 
Halpert on the “Cursed Child,” and by McDavid on “Linguistic Geography and 
The Study of Folklore.’’ For various reasons the other material is not as good— 
largely because of its specialized nature. By this 1 mean only that it does not contain 
material that lends itself to further study. Tyrrell’s report on recordings is complete 
but highly regional—as intended. Warner’s report of songs that he has gathered is 
unfortunately largely a listing of songs he has already made available. Louis Jones 
tells how the New York Folklore Society was formed. 
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In his article Botkin reaffirms many of the good things he has said in the past 
and points again to the course folklore should take in the future. “It is living lore 

. an interchange between cultural groups or levels .... bringing together the 
disciplines of literature, history, and anthropology for the understanding of the science 
and art of society.” This is a well written, thoughtful essay. Unfortunately Botkin 
continues, “I feel now that this imaginative approach to folk life . . . was the most 
important achievement ...” and “I can not help feeling that the more creative 
the listening, the better for the folk...” 

This is not, I feel, a sound basis for folklore studies, although it undoubtedly 
does increase the public consumption of folklore, 

In his article McDavid pleads with good cause for the inclusion of linguistic studies 
with folklore, pointing out that the two go hand in hand. At the same time he con- 
demns a good deal of American collecting as being merely the assembling of the 
curious, and deplores that much of it has been done by amateurs. 

Of a little different nature than the rest is Halpert’s study of a group of tales which 
he calls ‘Cursed Child.’”’ Where the other articles are general, this is a study of a 
specific type of tale. In a few short pages he gives a great deal of insight into a story 
that goes back at least as far as the Middle Ages and is, as he says, “widely but 
thinly distributed in both British and American tradition.” 

All in all the Folklore Sheaf is a worthwhile and interesting collection of diverse sub- 
jects tied together by the double thread of New York and the personality of Harold 
W. Thompson. 


Middlebury College Horace Beck 
Middlebury, Vermont 


Louisiana Folklore Miscellany. (Louisiana Folklore Society Publication No. 3, May, 1958. 
Pp. 43.) 


Three articles make up this short collection of Louisiana lore: John Q. Anderson 
writes about “Some Mythical Places in Louisiana’; William S. Wiedorn, Jr. dis- 
cusses “‘Psychotherapeutic-like Techniques in Folk Medicine’; and Harry Oster 
reports on “Easter Rock Revisited: A Study in Acculturation.” 

From printed sources such as the Spirit of the Times, an early nineteenth-century 
sporting journal, Anderson shows how journalists invented imaginary places as 
settings for stories constructed from traditional motifs. Some place names, like Fool 
River, circulated orally, while others like Galvez appear to have remained private 
jokes in print. 

Wiedorn, from the Louisiana State University School of Medicine, offers data 
given by his Negro patient that show parallels between modern psychiatric treat- 
ment and folk methods of healing. He finds valuable material on the spiritual healing 
groups in New Orleans. They are especially interesting to the psychotherapist since 
they usually have a religious basis and use no medicines, herbs, or magical techniques. 
Their chief method is the “healing ring,’’ in which the effective power is passed 
from one to the other in the circle. 

The cultural changes that Oster found in the Easter Rock ceremony are not sur- 
prising but regrettable: the rite has lost much of its early fervor. In 1956 he visited 
the same Negro church described by Lee and Marianna Seale in their 7AF article 
in 1942. The African elements they noted have been watered down so that thé 
dramatic ritual has become a sober “church social.”” The new young minister re- 
garded the mild ceremony as a way of keeping his congregation from evil pursuits. 
No longer building their songs and dances to a state of frenzied possession, the mem- 
bers sang commercial gospel songs like those of Dorsey. 
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The Louisiana Folklore Society has issued two sets of records as well as this pamph- 
let. But someone who cares enough should edit later publications since in these 
articles the reader is often distracted by awkward phrasings, misspellings, and con- 
tradictory references. 


The Florida State University J. Russet, REAVER 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Negro Tales from Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and Calvin, Michigan. By Richard M. Dorson. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Publications, Folklore Series No. 12, 1958. 
Pp. xviii+292. Indexes of informants, motifs. $3.00.) 


This sampling of Negro folktales contrasts the collecting technique of a concen- 
trated eight-day field trip in 1953 to an alien area of Arkansas with that of recurring 
visits in 1952-1953 to a single informant, James Douglas Suggs (now deceased) in 
the more familiar territory of Calvin, Michigan. The latter method was apparently 
the more successful. Ninety-three tales, from twenty-four informants, are included 
from Pine Bluff, and 114 tales (and eleven riddles) come from the single informant 
from Calvin. 

Among such types of tales as those relating to animals, crafty slaves, ghosts, the 
church and religion, the protest tale is an interesting form which is becoming more 
common as the Negro grows more articulate and more dissatisfied with the existing 
order. However, it is still relatively feeble in comparison with protest songs which 
have a more universal appeal and are listened to more readily by the white majority. 

In some of these stories the Negro fights back (Will Kimbro killed fifteen white 
men) or else rejoices in his improved economic status (“sopping my own gravy 
now’’). In other cases the Negro expresses a humorous satisfaction with his own 
status quo (“Boss, if you could be a nigger one Saturday night, you’d never want 
to be a white man any more.”?) One wonders if the crop of “integration tales,” now 
making the rounds of southern whites, may not shortly be expressed by the Negro 
as well. 

Suggs appears to be familiar with more American whoppers than is true with 
most Negroes. It is possible that the limitations imposed by slavery and the share- 
cropping system cramped somewhat the self-made-man theme with this group. The 
slave’s approval of petty theft may also live on in that favorite animal tale, 
“Stealing the Butter” (Type 15), and his recognition of the survival value of silence 
in dealing with whites lends point to the loquacious ““Talking Turtle’ who stubbornly 
clammed up when Old Master was brought around to listen. 

Actually the casual incidents of the tales reflect many of the usual and unusual 
aspects of the culture of the folk Negro. In the burial yarns, for instance, the whole 
complex of washing, “‘swouding,”’ putting salt on the breast, and “interviewing the 
body”’ is revealed. Some of the more fantastic notions center around parrot snoopers, 
dipneedles, steamboat ghosts, two-headed men, ghost-holes, and the like. 

Dorson’s material from Arkansas is somewhat fragmentary and suggests that he 
did not have sufficient time to delve down very often to the true folk level. His 
Michigan tales are in a sense an overflow of the kind of items published in his Negro 
Folktales in Michigan and do not seem to have quite the range and color of the original 
study. However, he has made available a body of Negro tales from a new locality and 
in his amplification of the Suggs’ material has demonstrated how education and 
mobility have broadened the whole scope of Negro storytelling. He continues his 
excellent practice of presenting biographical notes about the informants and data 
concerning the social setting of the collection areas. 


Western Reserve University NEWBELL N. PucKETT 
Cleveland, Ohio : 
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Tales from the Cloud Walking Country. By Marie Campbell. (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1958. Pp. 270. $4.50) 


In 1942 Marie Campbell published a volume entitled Cloud-Walking, a series of 
loosely connected sketches of life in the isolated mountain areas of Letcher County, 
Kentucky. Miss Campbell had gone to eastern Kentucky in 1926 to teach school in 
the mountain settlements and had almost immediately become aware of the pictur- 
esqueness and singularity of the life of which she was temporarily a part. Fortunately 
she at once began to collect the tales and the “‘song ballets” she heard. Cloud-Walking 
includes only a few tales and songs but it presents with freshness and charm a group 
of mountain people, subsistence farmers for the most part who occasionally do a 
little moonshining on the side. Some of these characters, especially Big Nelt and 
Uncle Blessing, become the informants of the later volume. 

Tales from the Cloud Walking Country, the first of five projected volumes of narratives, 
ballads, legends, and fairy stories, includes seventy-eight tales all derived from 
Letcher County narrators. Although six different storytellers are involved, there is a 
certain uniformity about the collection since the tales generally have their roots in 
the old country and show surprisingly little adaptation to local scenes or conditions. 
These Marchen have been transplanted from foreign strands and have survived in 
the memories of generations of mountain people, sometimes distorted or truncated, 
more often complete but containing twists of plot or motive which puzzle even the 
narrators. Miss Campbell has skillfully managed to retain some of the comments in- 
terpolated by the storytellers into their own yarns. 

In substance the tales are familiar and conventional, their interest lying primarily 
in their survival in the Kentucky mountains. The characters are the traditional kings 
and queens, princes and princesses, witches and giants, dwarfs and magicians. Here 
are variants of the Cinderella theme, Snow White and the seven dwarfs, the golden 
arm that will not stay detached, the wicked stepmother, the finding of a cache of 
jewels or gold, talking trees or animals, cyclopean giants, the confusion of the Virgin 
Mary with the queen of elfland in a manner reminiscent of Thomas Rymer. Most 
of the characters are anonymous, although royalty is sometimes linked to Erin or 
Spain, and the motivation, as generally in tale or ballad, is conspicuously absent. In 
the tales contributed by Doc Roark, a self-trained healer who had some schooling in 
the “level country,” there is a closer connection than usual between the narrative 
and the Kentucky locale, but even this sagacious herb doctor seemed to prefer dreamy 
stories of the remote past. In general the stories also show a certain saccharinity since 
none of the informants would tell Miss Campbell any “blackguard tales” and Doc 
Roark remarked pointedly that “‘a young girl, pure and good and natured to live 
decent” ought not to know the unsavory things in life. As a consequence the book 
has sometimes a cloying flavor. 

The general reader might well prefer Cloud-Walking to the present volume because 
of its sharper characterization, its richer transcription of mountain idiom, and its 
keen sense of custom and locale. But Tales of the Cloud Walking Country has consider- 
able merit. Miss Campbell has provided an adequate account of each narrator and 
has explained her own association with the informants. Moreover, she has devoted 
ten compact pages of notes to type identifications and motif numbers with useful 
references to other collections. A short bibliography lists the works which she found 
most helpful in searching for analogues. 

One of the most interesting facets of Miss Campbell’s work is her preservation of 
the mountain vocabulary. Although she deliberately refrained from imposing pho- 
netic spelling on the reader, she has recorded many idioms and curious elisions. Words 
like “mort,” “sleight,” “‘iffen,’’ “tally” (i.e., a foreigner), “‘mirated,” “‘norated,” 
*‘pineblank,”’ and “‘passel’’ will prove as interesting to the language-conscious reader 
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as the stories themselves, especially since most of these do not appear in A Dictionary 
of Americanisms. Definitely this book is not for the “fritter-minded.” 


Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


FOLKSONG AND BALLAD 


The Abelard Folk Song Book. Edited by Norman Cazden. (New York: Abelard-Schu- 
man, 1958. Pp. iv.+127+127 [in two parts]. $5.00.) 


This book contains 104 folksongs collected by the editor in New York State. As 
such, it is a publication that has been awaited by scholars for some time. What we 
have here, however, is not a scholarly effort, but a book designed for popular con- 
sumption. Because of this approach, texts have been freely collated, the songs ar- 
ranged for piano and guitar, and attractive illustrations added. 

Yet there is much in this book that should be of interest to scholars. Many of the 
songs printed here are unique; for instance, Cazden has included the first full printed 
version of “The Keach i’ the Creel’? (Child 281) found in North America (Printed 
here as ““The Little Scotch Girl,” section 2, p. 10.) In addition, many of the well- 
known songs printed are unique in fullness of text and in narrative strength, though 
this, in part, may be due to his use of collated texts. 

Of greatest interest in this respect are the notes found at the end of each section. 
As if he were trying to please both the general public and the scholars, the editor has 
included a full discussion of each song. These notes are, in general, useful and pro- 
vocative. Whenever given a chance, Cazden will chide scholars for their excesses, as 
in his discussion of ‘“‘Katie Morey,” ““The House Carpenter,” and “The Bold Soldier.” 
Occasionally, his notes are tantalizingly short. His annotations are selective, rather 
than full. 

Rocer D. ABRAHAMS 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Folk Songs of the Caribbean. Collected by Jim Morse. (New York: Bantam Books, 
1958. Pp. 208, introduction, preface, illustrations. Paper, $.50) 


“With this wonderful new kind of song book you can now play and sing the ir- 
resistible folk songs of the Caribbean!’’ Unfortunately this is just about all you can 
do with this paperback, and even then you should be advised to choose your audience 
with care before trying out such lyrics as: ‘“The orchestra tune is dreamy, / And color- 
ful scenes attract us. / The chocolates (sic) thick and creamy, / in Mexico land of cac- 
tus” (p. 12). 

Morse’s collecting has been done solely in libraries, and not many of those. He 
has chosen the obvious, the derivative, and the downright fake with unerring ac- 
curacy—no easy task in so rich a body of material. The trappings of scholarship make 
this pastiche all the more objectionable; the essays on music in each circum-Carib- 
bean country are full of errors (e.g. ““Shanto”’ for ““Shango,”’ p. 180), the references 
are minimal, and the rather attractive illustrations are only occasionally correlated 
with the text. The “entertainment guide” cribbed from an out-of-date Pan American 
Airways guide book eschews most of the nightspots where authentic local music can 
be heard in favor of the more sanitary of the tourist traps. The “record index,” while 
listing some obscure and worthy items, has the Bahamian Symonette and the St. 
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Thomian McLeverty in the Trinidad section, and Belafonte listed under Haiti. 
There is no more pretense at authenticity than at order; one song “‘was composed 
by the late Lucia Martinez Sobral de Tajada in the style of a folk song” (p. 32), and 
in another the second and third verses ‘“‘were added by the author of this anthology, 
in the spirit of the song’ (p. 91). 

In a Preface suggestive of distaste for the duty at hand, Lord Burgess, Belafonte’s 
composer, piously hopes that “‘this anthology will stimulate interest in the Caribbean, 
with its vast reservoir of folk music” (p. ii). Bad books have managed to do this be- 
fore, but it is particularly regrettable that this collection, which will reach so many 
innocent people, could not have contained a few more honest-to-God Caribbean 
folksongs. 


University of Notre Dame DaniEL J. CROWLEY 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Goldrush Songster. By Hugh Anderson. (Lower Ferntree Gully, Victoria, Australia: 
The Rams Skull Press, 1958. Pp. 92. Thermoplastic binding, 7/6 Australian. 
$1.00 American.) 

Three Street Ballads. By Russel Ward. (The Rams Skull Press, ‘‘Black Bull Chap- 
book” No. 5, 1957. Pp. 20. Paper, 9 / Australian, $1.00 American.) 

The Violin, the Banjo & the Bones. By John Manifold. (The Rams Skull Press, 
“Black Bull Chapbook” No. 6, 1957. Pp. 16. Paper, 9 / Australian, $1.00 Ameri- 
can.) 


Australian Song Index. By Hugh Anderson. (The Rams Skull Press, “Black Bull 
Chapbook” No. 7, 1957. Pp. 20. Paper, 18 / Australian, $2.00 American.) 


Previous reviews of Australian material in the JAF have lamented the deficiencies 


> 


of scholarship “‘down under,” especially the almost contemptuous disregard for our 
discipline by Australian academicians that has abandoned folklore studies to un- 
trained amateurs. While it is almost tragic that the few persons who are preserving 
folklore in Australia have neither the appreciation of respectable people nor the ad- 
vantages of university training and adequate library facilities, yet they have some 
compensations. They are not, for example, bound like ourselves by the tradition of 
Child and his armchair scholarship to study folksong as the disembodied poetry of an 
unimportant, vanished society; they can study the folk as well, and without too much 
concern about who the folk were. So, Hugh Anderson can write about Charles 
Thatcher. 

One of the curious facts about Australian folksong is the almost complete absence of 
folksongs from the goldfields. When the Australian gold rush began in 1851, hundreds 
of unsuccessful California miners emigrated to the new country. Though their impact 
on Australian culture is still evident, except for a few tunes parodied from Henry Clay 
Work and Stephen Foster, none of the songs they must have brought from America 
has survived. Some American folklorists have taken casual note of this curiosity, but 
unwilling to leave pure folklore for sociological history, they have not sought the ex- 
planation, which is simple: the miners sang of their own interests, for amusement; 
who made the songs meant nothing. In Bendigo, and later throughout the Australian 
gold country, their song making was done for them by an incredibly prolific song- 
writer-singer-comedian who had emigrated from the London music halls, one Charles 
Thatcher. Of esthetic quality his hundreds of songs had nothing, but they told with 
still vital humor of the “traps” who harried the miners for licenses, of the miners’ 
prejudice against their Chinese competitors, of the sly-grog shops, of “‘jolly puddlers”’ 
and “new chums,” and of course of the British miners’ nostalgia for the old country. 
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The dozens of Thatcher songsters extant today in Australian libraries attest to his 
immense popularity, and indeed, a number of his songs are still being sung today in 
the outback; but the effect of his compositions was to eradicate the anonymous Irish, 
English, and American folksongs that the miners amused themselves with before his 
coming. Anderson’s Goldrush Songster is a collection of thirty-four of Thatcher’s most 
famous songs, text and music (though there is some question about the authenticity 
of the tunes), and a short biographical sketch of Thatcher based on Anderson’s years 
of study of the “Colonial Minstrel.” 

A further example of the Australian collectors’ freedom from esthetic restrictions is 
Russel Ward’s Three Street Ballads. Ward’s work in the study of folksongs as sociological 
documents has been praised in previous reviews; this short publication demonstrates 
his interest in the large body of street songs so popular among the second generation 
convict settlers of Australia’s cities. 

The two remaining publications are welcome contributions to the folklorist’s 
scholarly equipment. Anderson’s Australian Song Index is a bibliographic survey of 
about 250 Australian “‘bush ballads” (by which name Australian collectors evade 
the question of “folksong authenticity” that sends American scholars into frenzies). 
This number is roughly about half of the songs indexed (but not published) by this 
reviewer, but Anderson is perhaps properly more selective. Manifold’s The Violin, 
the Banjo & the Bones (the title drawn from the popular shearers’ folksongs, ‘““The Dro- 
ver’s Dream,” which has recently sold over fifteen thousand 78 rpm records to out- 
back gramophone owners) is an essay on the instruments used by Australia’s bush folk. 
It is unfortunate that Manifold’s reputation in Australia as a polymath enables him 
to make assertions that lesser people would have to document, but still the booklet is 
a useful survey of the outback folk instruments. Though it is not the function of a re- 
viewer to solicit support for a publisher out of need, American students of folklore 
would be performing a holy and wholesome act in encouraging the Rams Skull Press 
by buying these inexpensive but valuable booklets. 


University of Colorado Joun GREENWAY 
Boulder, Colorado 


FoLtk DANCE 


Folk Dances of Latin America. By Lisa Lekis. (New York: Scarecrow Press, 1958. 
Pp. vii & 309. Price?) 


Lisa Lekis’ title, ““Folk Dances of Latin America’ immediately calls for an ex- 
planation. In the first place, what are folk dances, at any rate, as conceived by the 
author? This problem is by-passed in the introductory comments. According to the 
contents of the book, folk dances would include not only traditional recreational 
dances, but also ritual dances and even recent popular steps as the maxixe and rumba. 
The term “Latin American’’ does receive an apology (p. 17). Here it serves to include 
Mexico, Central America, South America and the Caribbean, in that order, with a 
bow to New Mexico and California in the “General Bibliography.” The title as a 
whole might arouse any kind of expectations, from actual choreographies to sensa- 
tional images of lurid practices. In this case it covers what started out as an annotated 
bibliography and ended with a large assembly of useful facts, historical and descrip- 
tive. 

The bibliography remains the chief objective. It appears divided into chapters by 
countries, subdivided according to suitable classifications, such as pre-Columbian and 
Mestizo dances for Peru; and General, Religious, Dance Dramas and Creole dances 
for Brazil. The entries, which are numbered, add up to 611, each with a critical com- 
mentary. They include books, many articles on dance phenomena, some essential 
items on music, a very few gleanings from anthropological writings. These publica- 
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tions provided the materials for the historical and descriptive summary in each chap- 
ter, and for a series of compact charts listing Dance, Tradition, Location, Function, 
Form, and Music. Very occasionally the text refers to one of the sources by title; 
never do the summaries provide exact references for the information. 

This extreme compactness has its pros and cons. In relatively few pages it displays 
a panorama of most of the New World dances. On the other hand, it leaves the in- 
vestigator in the fog as to the statements of “‘old chronicles” (p. 128) and as to a num- 
ber of incomplete or debatable statements—the function of the Yaqui Coyotes (p. 36) 
and the Huichols as the last Indian group using song (p. 46). 

Unfortunately the erroneous statements are many, especially in the case of Mexico. 
Misspellings also abound, on almost every page. After so much loving labor of com- 
pilation, consultation and proofreading could have avoided these defects. 

On the score of incompleteness one hesitates a criticism. Various large reference 
works as the Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology and Legend, several important 
authors as Argentina’s Bernardo Canal-Feijo, and various accessible American jour- 
nals as the Dance Observer are absent. The publications of the anthropologists Wendell 
Bennett, Alfonso Villa-Rojas and others could have filled several notable gaps of in- 
formation. Yet in this respect one should not be too critical, in view of the huge list of 
reliable sources, some of them from rare collections in several University libraries 
and in the personal library of Ralph S. Boggs. Also, one must appreciate the extras, as 
the comments on current research and scholarly societies, and the lists of recordings 
and periodicals. 

Worthy of particular praise is the ethnological slant. Lisa Lekis does not subscribe 
to the purely descriptive approach, though she mentions exact choreographies as a 
special need (p. 12). She relates all of the manifestations to the background of climates, 
occupations (e.g. p. 129), beliefs (as Haitian religion, p. 239), and historical clashes 
and blends. In fact, she treats the racial admixtures as the central theme, with many 
variations—the few purely Indian vestiges, blends with Spanish ritual drama, Spanish 
secular imports, and the many offspring; African influences of all kinds, and blends 
of all three influences. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan GERTRUDE P, KurATH 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


An Analytical Index to the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE, Vols. 1-67, 68, 69, 70. By 
Tristram P. Coffin. (Philadelphia: The American Folklore Society, 1958. Pub- 
lications of the American Folklore Society, Bibliographical and Special Series, Vol- 
ume VII. Pp. xvi+384. List price, $6.50; price to members of the American 
Folklore Society, $6.00.) 

The JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE, during its long career, has published an 
amazing variety of materials and certainly must be considered one of the world’s 
major repositories of folklore scholarship and folklore texts. For these reasons every 
folklorist must be grateful for Tristram P. Coffin’s provisional index of the JouRNAL’s 
contents, for, imperfect though it is, the Analytical Index is still a key to a vast store- 
house of folklore materials. 

Compared to the old index for volumes one through forty, the new index is much 
more ambitious. In addition to the standard alphabetical lists of ““Titles of Articles, 
Notes, etc.,” “Authors of Articles, Notes, Reviews, etc.,”’ “Book Reviews, by Author 
of Book Reviewed,” and “‘News and Notices,” we are given further analyses of 
various kinds. Part Five is headed “Subjects and Areas in Folklore” and is a listing 
mainly of folklore genres subdivided according to types and/or geographical area. 
This section provides an excellent opportunity, by the way, to see at a glance what 
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subjects have appealed to American folklorists over the years. Part Six, ““Nationalities 
and Ethnic Groups,” is an arrangement according to source of all varieties of folklore. 
A judicious use of subheadings and cross references makes this section particularly 
valuable to anyone interested in the folklore of a given area or group such as Ala- 
bama or French Canadians. Part Seven, “Songs and Rimes: Titles and First Signifi- 
cant Lines,”’ is done with a deft and experienced hand. 

Part Eight, “Tales: Types, Incidents, Characters, Objects, etc.,’’ is, or should be, 
for two reasons the most important part of the index. In the first place, folktales bulk 
large in the JOURNAL as a whole. A hasty survey of every tenth volume of the JouRNAL, 
starting with the first, shows that collections of folktales outnumber the nearest com- 
petitor, collections of folksongs, roughly two to one. In the second place, thanks to 
the efforts of Coffin and Laws, there are already available in print reasonably com- 
plete indexes for the most frequently collected genre of folksong, the ballad. There is 
not available in print any comparable index for American folktales. The section de- 
voted to tales in the Analytical Index consists of two subdivisions, ‘“Types of the Folk- 
tale” and “Incidents, Characters, etc.”” The index of Aarne-Thompson types which 
Coffin gives is both inaccurate and incomplete. This reviewer has located thirty ver- 
sions of Type 480 in the back volumes of the JouRNAL; Coffin lists two versions. A 
very haphazard survey shows nineteen Aarne-Thompson types found in the JouRNAL 
in one or more versions which are not listed by Coffin at all. Even harder to under- 
stand is the fact that for twelve of the types in his type list Coffin also gives one or 
more versions under separate headings in his second list, ‘Incidents, Characters, 
etc.,”” without any cross references. A case in point is Type 62, “Peace among the 
Animals—the Fox and the Cock.” In his list of types Coffin gives four versions; under 
the heading “‘Peace Among Animals Tale” on page 256 he lists two additional ver- 
sions. 

The section of the folktale index entitled “Incidents, Characters, Objects, etc.’’ is 
of considerable importance because it indexes native American Indian tales which 
have been published in large numbers in the JOURNAL in past years, and none of these, 
of course, is included in the previous section, ‘““Types of the Folktales.”” This second 
section is composed of catchword phrases for incidents and the names of characters 
and objects all arranged alphabetically under such headings as ““Chance and Fate,” 
“Deceptions,” and “Humor.” Although Coffin has clearly stated his reasons for pre- 
ferring his own arrangement, it is still a disappointment that these entries are not ar- 
ranged in accordance with Thompson’s Motif-Index. The complexity of the Motif- 
Index is, of course, a drawback from the indexer’s point of view, but it might have 
been possible to work out some simplified system wherein only motifs of major im- 
portance were considered. On the whole, Coffin has chosen catchword phrases which 
will make sense to those who use the index, though it will take some practice to be- 
come accustomed to his arrangement. 

An Analytical Index to the JouRNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE has several excellent 
sections and one which needs extensive revision. We look forward to the revised edi- 
tion which Coffin promises in about five years. May it retain the virtues of its prede- 
cessor and excise its faults. 


Indiana University WarreEN E. RosBertTs 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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Reader in Comparative Religion: An Anthropological Approach. By William A. Lessa and 
Evon Z. Vogt. (Evanston and White Plains: Row, Peterson and Company, 1958. 
Pp. xiii+598. $7.25.) 


This is a timely and valuable source book which makes available a significant num- 
ber of articles and excerpts on the theory and data of primitive religion otherwise in- 
accessible or difficult to obtain. The value of this collection of readings is enhanced 
by the brief but comprehensive introductions to each chapter and by the excellent 
bibliography provided by the editors. The book is not, strictly speaking, “a reader 
in comparative religion” as the title indicates, but rather a reader in primitive re- 
ligion designed to promote comparative study and research. The theoretical and 
descriptive material is largely devoted to primitive cultures and the references to 
classical cultures are minimal. As the editors themselves have stated, “The basic 
purpose of this book of readings is to provide the student with a guide to the literature 
on what anthropologists have found out about religion in the last 100 years’’ (p. 8). 

The editors have wisely included considerable material bearing on the history 
and theory of primitive religion. In the first chapter devoted to the origin and de- 
velopment of religion there are excellent selections from Tylor, Schmidt, Pettazzoni, 
Robertson Smith, Kroeber, Durkheim and Goldenweiser. The functional approach 
is represented by Malinowski, Radcliffe-Brown, Homans, Parsons and Firth. The 
chapter on myth and ritual includes Kluckhohn’s valuable paper on ‘‘Myth and 
Ritual: A General Theory,” but has no other theoretical papers on myth. Special 
chapters are devoted to readings on “Mana and Taboo,” ‘“Totemism,”’ ‘Magic, 
Witchcraft and Divination,” the magical treatment of illness, death, ghosts and 
ancestor worship, shamans and priests. The problem of change and acculturation in 
primitive religion is treated under the heading of “Dynamics in Religion’ which is 
surely a rather ambiguous designation. The concluding chapter entitled “Portraits 
of Religious Systems” provides brief descriptions of representative primitive religions 
from Australia, Africa, North and South America, and India. 

On the whole, the editorial comments to each chapter are sound. Some of the 
statements are, however, open to criticism. For example, the student is told that 
**progress is a matter of opinion and merely begs the question as to what is a desirable 
kind of change” (p. 10). This statement reflects a kind of cultural and moral relativism 
which is no longer as prevalent among anthropologists as it used to be and certainly 
should not be taken as a self-evident proposition. Similarly, the editors state that 
“words such as ‘rational’ and ‘supernatural’ are relative words and may be defined 
in relation to any cultural standard” (p. 342). Yet their own use of the term “rational” 
with reference to modern science presupposes a normative meaning of the term. 

Every selection of readings is bound in practice to reflect to some extent the tastes 
and preferences of the editor and this book is no exception. Another editor might, for 
example, have included some material on primitive religion and economics, social 
structure and ritual drama. Perhaps what is needed is another volume dealing with 
comparative religion in the classic civilizations since this Reader is devoted largely 
to materials on primitive religion. It is significant, however, that the editors are con- 
scious of the need for a comparative approach to the study of religion and have done 
their best to stimulate interest in comparative studies. 

Taken as a whole, this Reader in Comparative Religion is a welcome and timely source 
book which should be of real service to students and teachers of the theory and data 
of primitive religion. 


Indiana University Davip BIpNEY 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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FROM THE RecorD REview EpiTor 


Negro street minstrels are rapidly disappearing from the folklorists’ sight. What 
death and a disappearing audience do not destroy, a new audience changes. But the 
erosion of folk style is hardly noticeable in Sonny Terry and Brownie McGhee (Fantasy 
3254). The songs are mainly new creations, but thoroughly in the melodic and textual 
tradition of the blues commentary. On the other hand, Brother John Sellers Sings Biues 
and Folk Songs (Vanguard VRS 9036) is a folk-based performance completely at home 
in the metropolitan night club. We have for comparison Jazg, Folksongs, Spirituals @ 
Blues (Good Time Jazz L-12031) sung by a lesser-known but authentic minstrel, Jesse 
Fuller. The growth of a new audience has given Fuller hopes of ending his retirement 
in Oakland, California; in the meantime this recorded effort (his third) furnishes 
further documentation of the individual shadings of the Negro song tradition. Ex- 
cepting a few of his own creation—‘99 Years” is as standard a prison lament as one 
could ask for—the material is familiar, as is the rough-hewn style. But especially in- 
teresting is Fuller’s accompaniment. Unable to find other musicians to play with, he 
developed anachronistically into a one man band. To his twelve-string guitar he added 
not only French harp, kazoo, and cymbal, but the “‘fotdella”—a foot operated per- 
cussion bass of his own invention. The rustling sound is as individual as it is folk. 
Like most folk artists, Fuller plays what he chooses, and his rendition of “Tiger Rag” 
and “‘Hesitation Blues” recalls them to their roots. 

Talking Blues (Folkways FH 5232) by John Greenway and Documentary Talking 
Blues (Counterpoint CPT 550) by Pat Foster and Dick Weisman, despite a number of 
shared items, tend to complement each other because of the latter’s emphasis on post- 
1937 material; in fact, the Foster-Weissman “Original Talking Blues” is full of late 
accretions. Taken together, the recordings present an adequate sampling of talking 
blues since 1920. Greenway’s work is by far the more important in its attempt to get 
back to sources and to establish the folk nature of this verse-satire spoken to the rhythm 
of guitar chords and runs. Despite Greenway’s strictures on the practice of early folk- 
song collectors, it is important to note that there is no evidence for the talking blues 
as a folk form before 1920. The earliest example of what seems to be the original talk- 
ing blues was “‘heard at a Negro minstrel show” in 1915. And its spread during the 
two decades after 1920 seems largely professional. Examples are found in professional 
hillbilly tradition or are a copy of it. Though commercial hillbillies in many ways 
mirrored and influenced folk tradition, they did not supplant it. We look in vain for 
talking blues independent of phonograph recordings. Yet the folk basis of talking blues 
is obvious. The form seems clearly related to the Negro practice of interpolating 
speech between or within the stanzas of a song. And the early talking blues share lines 
and images with Negro folksong. One is therefore inclined to class the talking blues 
with the blue yodels of Jimmie Rodgers. Both seem to have been developed by enter- 
tainers in little-known Southern minstrel shows, and to have achieved popularity 
through the new media of radio and phonograph. In recent years the talking blues 
have achieved a new popularity in what might possibly be termed a quasi-folk tradi- 
tion. To be more precise, Woody Guthrie’s prolific and skillful use made the form a 
convenient vehicle for socio-economic protest. This tradition has produced ‘Talking 
Atom” and “I Like Ike’”—notable for their bitter humor, if not folk quality. Both 
recordings include adequate performances, though none of the performers quite 
achieve the semi-detached tone typical of the talking blues performer at his best. 
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This would seem to be the point at which to notice a new reissue of a number of 
Jimmie Rodgers’ recordings, Train Whistle Blues (Victor LPM-1640), which includes 
a number of blue yodels and “Ben Dewberry’s Final Run,” a member of the “Casey 
Jones” cycle. 

To the list of Irish material recently made available may be added Dominic Be- 
han’s Songs of the Irish Republican Army (Riverside RLP 12-820). This useful collection 
of rebel songs, 1916-1955, which contains material not duplicated on other recordings, 
is a bit stagily sung by a veteran who is himself a composer of rebel songs. But the 
songs more folkish in origin, such as ““Barry’s Column” and “The 18th Day of Novem- 
ber,” have an authentic flavor. Like other recordings of Irish rebel songs, this one 
leaves something to be desired, but it calls attention to one of the areas of Irish song 
which needs further investigation, particularly in relation to American tradition. 
Another important area is that of the Irish releases of American recording companies 
during the last thirty years, which may have had an influence on Irish-American 
singers comparable to that of the hillbilly releases on other segments of the population. 
The current demand for such material seems to be met by a Boston company, Copley 
Irish Records (which has inherited even some of the older performers). Available 
material ranges from performances of parlor tenors to jigs by ceilidhe bands. Recent 
issues interesting to the folklorist include Connie Foley’s Echoes of Ireland (DWL 9-612) 
and Ireland in Song (DWL 9-613); Mickey Carton’s Dancing at the Crossroads (DWL 
9-614); and The McNulty Family’s two recordings of A Night in Ireland (DWL 9-610- 
11). Foley’s repertoire as a popular entertainer includes ““That Old Irish Mother of 
Mine’’—but also “Barbara Allen” and “The Boys from the County Armagh.” The 
McNulty Family represent a vaudeville tradition that can be termed aptly Irish hill- 
billy. The amount of folk material on these folk-aimed recordings is surprising and 
should not be ignored by the folklorist operating within their influence. 

A number of recent recordings are important as representative of influences or 
trends. John Greenway’s Australian recording of American songs, Workin’ on a Buildin’ 
(Wattle Cl), is balanced by Burl Ives’ American recording of Australian Folk Songs 
(Decca DL 8749). Both records must be classified as largely entertainment in their 
lack of complete documentation. Greenway preserves his usual respect for the style 
of contemporary tradition, and the fresh material seems to have recalled Ives to a 
number of honestly representative performances. Greenway’s recording should be an 
addition to his personal influence on the collection and study of folksong in Australia, 
and Ives is performing for Australian song the service which, despite the hard words 
sometimes directed at his performances these days, he once performed for the study of 
American folksong. Ives’ rendition of such songs as ““The Station Cook”? and ‘‘The 
Old Bullock Dray” should help provide support for future work. American influence 
at work in other ways is displayed in English recordings of the First National Skiffle 
Contest (Esquire 20-089), Bury St. Edmunds, June 1957, and of the winning 2.19 
Skiffle Group singing “‘Black Girl’ and others (Esquire EP 196). The American-in- 
spired skiffle group is basically a jug band minus a jug, though the instrumentation is 
almost as varied as the 2/4 beat and hillbilly vocal are constant. The song material 
ranges from Leadbelly’s “Titanic” to “Don’t You Rock Me Daddy-O” and such 
original English numbers as ““Texas Lady.” This is a folk-based phenomenon of not a 
little cultural importance. 

Among the productions of the Radio Research Project in the Library of Congress, 
established in 1941 by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, was a series of ten 
transcribed broadcasts, John A. Lomax’s The Ballad Hunter. This “report to the 
American people,” supervised by Philip H. Cohen and Alan Lomax and distributed 
to radio stations for a number of years, is now available from the Archive of American 
Folk Song on five 12”? LP discs (AAFS L49-53). This voice from the past is valuable 
historically and intrinsically. John Lomax’s “‘lectures”’ are more or less commentaries 
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on his collecting and the singers he collected from—cowboys, loggers, sailors, and 
Negroes of the prisons and the back-country South. The series is thus a companion 
piece to his Adventures of a Ballad Hunter, with his later collecting illustrated by excerpts 
from LC deposits (some not yet generally avaiiable) and songs from earlier collection 
sung by John and Alan. The Ballad Hunter clearly delineates the elder Lomax’s great- 
est contributions to the study of American folksong: mechanical field collection; em- 
phasis on native American material, particularly occupational and Negro song; and 
colorful presentation of the material and its transmitters. That no responsibly edited 
contemporary recording would attempt such a broad and essentially romantic ap- 
proach is testimony to the interest and knowledge which have stemmed in part from 
the solid work and dramatic flair of John Lomax. Through The Ballad Hunter a 
generation that has known only his collections and writings can now experience more 
directly the most colorful personality in American folksong scholarship. 

Alan Lomax, who has deepened and broadened the work of his father and is more 
directly responsible for the current popularization of folksong, has edited many albums 
of authentic folk music and encouraged many performers in their utilization of folk 
materials. During the folksong revival of the fifties his energies have been occupied 
abroad. Now he has brought back recorded material which reminds us that Alan 
Lomax not only knows folk style, but is an effective re-singer of American folk mater- 
ial. Texas Folksongs (Tradition TLP 1029), drawn from the Lomaxes’ printed collec- 
tions, would have been almost sensational had it been issued a number of years ago. 
The extent to which Lomax has preserved the basic style of white and Negro material 
while making it more palatable for most listeners is still remarkable. The accompani- 
ments by Guy Carawan and John Cole may “‘give these songs the color and excite- 
ment lacking”’ in the singing, but they smack too much of the current urban revival 
and detract from the authentic flavor. Alan Lomax Presents Folk-Song Saturday Night 
(Kapp KL 1110), with Peggy Seeger and Sammy Stokes added to the cast, is largely 
a sampling of Lomax’s forthcoming English publication, The Folk Songs of North 
America. Though the presentations by no means maintain complete stylistic authentic- 
ity, some of the performances of Lomax and Peggy Seeger have the virtue of demon- 
strating nuances of style more clearly than comparable field recordings. Recordings 
of this type seem to be pointing out that the oft-heralded influence of American folk- 
music on “‘serious’”’ music will be affected when folksong, almost bag and baggage, be- 
comes serious music. 

Banjo Tunes and Songs: Pete Steele (Folkways FS 3828), recorded and edited by Ed 
Kahn, is a report from one of the recent projects of re-recording outstanding folk 
artists. Though Steele has spent the past twenty years in southern Ohio, he preserves 
unalloyed eastern Kentucky tradition. Kahn recorded not only material for com- 
parison with the LC deposits of 1938, but many additional songs from both Mr. and 
Mrs. Steele, including often ignored gospel songs. Among the most interesting addi- 
tional songs from the Steele repertoire are a Jong unlocalized variant of ‘Hard Times” 
and a narrative compounded of “Old Virginia’ and ‘“‘The Drowsy Sleeper.” This 
authentic and enjoyable report—which includes interview material—furnishes an 
opportunity for future study. 

A somewhat different sort of documentation is being provided by Samuel B. Char- 
ters’ The Music of New Orleans, the first three volumes of which (Folkways FW 2461-3) 
are at hand. It is, of course, the jazz tradition that is emphasized. (Whether we are to 
treat jazz proper as folk or only folk-based is a relevant question which cannot be 
considered here, since space limitations allow only a brief analysis of recordings.) 
Volume One treats The Music of the Streets/ The Music of Mardi Gras. The street musi- 
cians, largely recorded in their homes, include a gospel singer, street criers, a guitar 
player, a blues singer, shoe shine boys, and a virtuoso on the saw. Such performers 
are too often ignored by folklorists intent on the backwoods, and Charters gives only 
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a taste of the material, which, however, varies a good deal in relative age and folk 
character. Despite quantitative limitations, the Mardi Gras recordings provide an 
interesting sampling, particularly of the primitive rural songs preserved by the clubs 
of “Indians.” The remaining time is devoted to sidewalk entertainments and parade 
music. Though the live setting of the Mardi Gras adds color, the brass band music is 
better presented in Volume Two, Music of the Eureka Brass Band. This recording is 
paralleled by the first volume of the Jazz Begins series, Sounds of New Orleans Streets: 
Funeral @ Parade Music by the Young Tuxedo Brass Band (Atlantic 1297). The Eureka 
band is older as an organization, and its music is “older” in containing slightly less 
jazz emphasis. The recording of the Young Tuxedo group is useful in its “going to 
the cemetery—coming back from the cemetery” organization. Both recordings add 
to available representation of the folk-to-jazz development, as does Charters’ third 
volume, The Music of the Dance Halls. From the few remaining small establishments 
employing older style bands, Charters has assembled performances representing 
fairly clearly the sweet style of the second decade of the century, the piano-trumpet 
blues of the twenties, and the derivative style of the younger musicians. 

Also from Louisiana tradition is Harry Oster’s Louisiana Folksong Jambalaya (Louisi- 
ana Folklore Society LFS A-2), which is somewhat complementary to an earlier 
issue of field recordings (LFS A-1). Oster’s pleasant singing should find a wider audi- 
ence, but only the performances of the older French material are rather close to tradi- 
tional style. The most important additions this release makes to the material on the 
earlier record are ““The Race of the Natchez and the Robert E. Lee,” “Jamais je 
toublierai” (“A la claire fontaine’), and the Cajun “‘J’ai passé devant ta porte.” 

One of the least well represented areas of traditional song is that of the bawdy song. 
The same restrictions and attitudes which have hitherto mitigated against publica- 
tion and study (even collection) of material seem to have resulted in the slight notice 
given in folklore journals to the recent recordings by Oscar Brand (Audio-Fidelity 
AFLP 1806, 1824, 1847, 1906). The recordings are of course undocumented, ex- 
purgated (less than one might expect), and meant as entertainment. Yet they are 
important in terms of what is available and as a symptom of a changing attitude. 
Brand’s Bawdy Sea Shanties (Audio-Fidelity AFLP 1884) is disappointing in that so 
few of the songs are true shanties. And in the present state of knowledge it is difficult 
to determine whether Brand or the sailors themselves made a shanty of the ancient 
*““You’re a Liar.” A number of the items are widespread songs not limited to or original 
with seamen—e.g., ‘A Clean Song,” ‘‘Turalai,”’ and ‘Keyhole in the Door’ (which 
no one seems to have nominated as a secondary form of Child 27, “The Whummil 
Bore’). Somewhat similar in its value is Paul Clayton’s Bobby Burns’ Merry Muses of 
Caledonia (Elektra 155). Only a knowledge of the original would indicate that any 
bowdlerization had occurred. A good selection was made from the 1827 edition, and 
the popular tone of the recording may itself help provide more opportunity for study 
of a tradition that perhaps has remained more oral than any other. 

Much of the material on recently-issued English recordings—even those by British 
performers—has been previously available in the United States, though most records 
provide a new item or two. Street Songs and Fiddle Tunes of Ireland (Topic 10T6) by 
Margaret Barry, Michael Gorman, et al. is far from completely represented by Miss 
Barry’s performance on Riverside RLP 12-602. Miss Barry adds songs such as ““The 
Wild Colonial Boy” and “Our Ship is Ready,” just as charmingly and authentically 
as in the previous album. Instrumentals include reels performed in older style and 
polkas in the style of the ceilidhe band. Ewan MacColl’s Shuttle and Cage (Topic 
10T 13) includes few industrial songs not previously issued in the United States. Most 
of the additions have a dubious status in tradition, and the performances suffer even 
more from inappropriate accompaniment. Second Shift (Topic 10T25) does add such 
interesting items as ““Droylsden Wakes” and ““The Best Little Door Boy.”” MacColl’s 
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Barrack Room Ballads (Topic 10T26) may be found on Riverside 12-642, with the ex- 
ception of “Farewell to Sicily,” which does not seem traditional. Dominic Behan’s 
Irish Songs (Topic 10T28), not duplicated in the United States, is pointedly labeled 
“not a selection of traditional Irish material.” The style is almost concert, but a num- 
ber of these “developments in the integration of modern music hall with the ballad 
treatment of old ideas” are traditional by usual American standards, perhaps by 
any standard, e.g., “Love is Teasing” and ‘““The Maid of the Sweet Brown Knowe.” 
Obviously the English recording field has not quite “caught up”’ yet. 

Traditional songs continue to be disseminated in hillbilly tradition, recent exam- 
ples being ‘“The Knoxville Girl” by the Wilburn Brothers (Decca 30787) and “John 
Henry” and “Bring Back My Blue Eyed Boy to Me” by the Lilly Brothers (Event 
4272). 

The most interesting recent hillbilly release is Songs Our Daddy Taught Us (Cadence 
CLP 3016; CEP 108-10) by the Everly Brothers, hitherto rock-and-roll singers. Most 
of the songs are traditional, performed in a style known commercially in the thirties. 
One would suspect that the daddy of these Kentucky youths was a professional hill- 
billy; he is reported to have been one of those who gave early aid to Merle Travis. 
The performances, ranging from “Barbara Allen’ to “I’m Here to Get My Baby Out 
of Jail” are valuable in their own right; but the recording emphasizes the continuity 
of performers in the folk-hillbilly-popular development. Continuity of material is 
illustrated in some of the renditions of the Stanley Brothers on King 615. ‘Your 
Selfish Heart” is based on the Carter Family’s ““The Storms Are on the Ocean,” which 
developed from the Scots lyric which Burns revised in ““My Love is Like a Red, Red 
Rose’’; and “Clinch Mountain Backstep” is based on “Old Joe Clark.” The most 
important item of Jnstrumentals and Ballads (King 579) by Don Reno and Red Smiley 
is ““Tally-Ho” whose tune is that usually found with the ballad of McKinley and 
Roosevelt, ‘‘Whitehouse Blues.” 


Western Kentucky State College D. K. Witcus 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 





Two Recent Distinguished 
Contributions to Folklore 


“WITH HIS PISTOL IN HIS HAND” 


A Border Ballad and its Hero 
By Américo Paredes 


Drawings by Jo Alys Downs 


Horace Reynolds, in The New York Times, says: “Ever since John 
Lomax, some fifty years ago, introduced Harvard and the world to 
cowboy songs and ballads, we have grown to expect much of Texas 
folklore and the distinguished folklorists who have followed him. This 
study of the making of a ballad in the Lower Rio Grande country is a 
credit to that company . . . this work is a model of comprehensiveness, 
clarity and interest.” 


262 pages $5.00 


DOG GHOSTS 
AND OTHER NEGRO FOLK TALES 


By J. Mason Brewer 
Foreword by Chapman J. Milling 
Illustrated by John T. Biggers 


John Jacob Niles, in The Louisville Courier Journal, says: “Dog 
ghosts are by no means the only ghosts in this delightful volume. In- 
deed, there are animal tales, ranch tales, farm tales and even tales of 
one Uncle Jonas, who outran the Lord because he was barefoot... . 
In “Dog Ghosts” we find a kind of dialect that almost surpasses the 
speech of Joel Chandler Harris’ Uncle Remus....J. Mason Brewer 
has done the state of Texas proud with this book of stories.” 

123 pages $3.95 
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FOLKLORE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Editors: John T. Flanagan, University of Illinois, and 
Arthur Palmer Hudson, University of North Carolina 


The first published anthology to be concerned with the rich legacy 
of folklore in American literature. Literary merit and importance 
are the criteria for inclusion. Eighty-six selections: stories, ballads, 
poems, plays —from fifty-four authors, including Benét, Clemens, 
Faulkner, Frost, Hawthorne, Lindsay, Lowell, MacKaye, Poe, Sand- 
burg, and Whittier. xvi + 511 pp. $6.50 


READER IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION: 
An Anthropological Approach 


Editors: William A. Lessa, University of California, Los Angeles, 
and Evon Z. Vogt, Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard 


An extraordinary collection of articles on the origins, functions, be- 
liefs, techniques, and adaptations of religions. Many of the selections 
are virtually unobtainable in the United States, and several articles 
have been written especially for this Reader. Bettelheim, Durkheim, 
Evans-Pritchard, Freud, Herskovits, Kluckhohn, Kroeber, Linton, 
Malinowski, Opler, Parsons, Rasmussen, and Warner are among the 
authors included. xiv + 598 pp. $7.25 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 

















